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State of Maine friend once said to me: 
Az I could write just as good stories 

s you do if I could only think of them!” 
And the remark most familiar to every author 
is: “I don’t see how you ever think of so many 
stories.” 

What follows is an attempt to set down, so 
far as it is possible to do so, the process of 
“thinking up” the short story Three Spectacles, 
published in the Saturday Evening Post of 
May 23. The process consumed four days, of 
from four to five working hours each; and 
this of course before a line of the actual story 
was written. In addition to these sixteen to 
twenty hours of concentrated thinking, there 
was of course more or less conscious contempla- 
tion of the matter in hand during the rest of 
these four days. But the notes here given in- 
clude every written word set down during the 
process of “thinking up” the story. 

The whole is presented simply as an exhibit, 
and without comment or pretensions. The 
notes are presented by days, with comment fol- 
lowing; and the numbers and letters are for 
convenience of reference. The notes marked 
with a star (*) in the First, Second and Third 
Day are those which ultimately had a place in 
the final story. 

The actual written notes were not numbered 
or lettered; simply set down as a series of 
scrawled lines. 


Thinking Up A Story 


by BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


Copyright, 1936, by THE WRITER, Inc. All rights reserved. 


FIRST DAY 
*1. One man leaves another, helpless, to die. 
(A) A husband left by a lover. 
(B) A lover left by a husband. 
(C) A criminal left by a pursuer. 
*(D) A pursuer left by a criminal. 
*3. Bear Trap. 
*4, (A) A pursuer trapped in a bear trap 
—and left by a criminal to die. 
(B) The girl rescues—turns the 
tables. 
5. (A) The pursuer and the girl; the 
clew is planted. 
The pursuer is after the criminal. 
(B) The pursuer and the criminal. 
*The pursuer bribes the crimi- 
nal with information. 
(C) The criminal and the girl. 
The criminal has the info; the 
girl recognizes it. 
(D) The girl acts. 
*6. Aeroplanes into wilderness. 
7. Hero’s plane back and crashes; hero 
never found? 
8. Girl doesn’t know the criminal is the 
criminal. 
1—This is the original “idea” of the story; 
the “dramatic situation” from which all think- 
ing started. This situation, of course, held 
certain elements, asked certain questions. Who 
was the villain? Who was the victim? Did 
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he die? How was the villain punished? What 
were the circumstances under which he left 
the helpless man to die? Wounded? In 
prison? In the hands of enemies? 

2—A, B, C and D are four sets of opposed 
identities, any one of which might furnish both 
the villain and his victim. 

3—The circumstances of the act. The idea 
that the helpless one might be left in a bear 
trap, presumably in the wilderness, to starve 
or die of privation, satisfied the requirements 
of the situation. The note here represented 
the result of considering various possibilities 
and discarding the others. 

4—A restatement of the “dilemma’’; and 
(B) a tentative solution. 

5—First tentative outline of the movement 
of the story. 

6, 7, 8—Auxiliary possibilities and consider- 
ations. Each day’s notes end with such random 
stuff as this; suggesting the weariness of the 
inventive faculty after hours of concentration. 

These notes cover all progress made on the 
first day. By that time, of course, thoughts 
more or less conscious began to play around 
the projected story outside office hours; but 
no further notes were made till next day. 


SECOND DAY 
*]. Pursuer setting out to catch an em- 
bezzler. 
2. *(A) Man discovers rich gold deposit 
on owned land. 

(B) He tells girl about it. 
where it is. 

(C) He tries to deal with the company. 
They refuse to deal. 

(D) Officer of company kidnaps— 
hides — demands information 
as ransom. 

(E) He leaves him to die. 

(F) Comes back to locate gold deposit. 

3. Man breaks a leg—abandoned by his 
partner. 

4. Partner denies to girl that he ever saw 
the man. 

5. She is daughter of proprietor of lands. 

2—A. B, C, D, E and F represent the begin- 

ning of another outline of the projected ac- 

tion ; which, as will be apparent, was abandoned 

in the middle. 
3, 4 and 5 are again auxiliary possibilities. 


Tells her 





This was not a fruitful day. But overnight a 






further amplification began to appear. 


THIRD DAY 
*1. An old Gorgon who owns land in Can- 
ada. 
2. A girl, his daughter. 
*3. An aviator policeman, her lover, to dis- 
cover gold on the land. Impecunious. 
4. Gorgon sends him away. He discovers 
rich gold deposit on Gorgon’s land. 
5. Policeman describes clew—shape of 
lake—*three spectacles. 

*6. Policeman from air searches wilder- 

ness for criminal. 

*7. Finds him; trapper’s shanty—criminal 

sets bear trap. Catches pursuer. 
8. Leaves him a file to cut himself free. 

*9. Embezzler—rich man—comes to sell 

gold discovery. 

10. Old Gorgon reports to daughter. 

11. Girl insists on going along. 

12. Girl gets clew from description. 

13. Hold up man—demands confession— 

gets it. 

14. How did you know? 

15. Three spectacles—this off southern- 

most. 

16. Really off middle one. 

*17. A pursuer left by a criminal. 

18. Girl’s father an old Gorgon. 

19. Girl’s lover a young aviator. 

20. Lover tells her—describing shape of 

lake, etc.—where gold deposit is. 

21. Departs into wilds alone. 

This third day shows a number of entries in 
a sort of order; a schedule that might be fol- 
lowed in writing the story. 

1, 2 and 3—The characters are beginning to 
assume identity and relationships. 

4—A suggestion of action. 

5—First appearance of the title. 

8—This file keeps cropping up; but it was 
never used. The final story substituted a 
plaster cast as a device to set the captive free; 
but the plaster cast never appeared in the first 
three days of notes at all. 

10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 represent a still 
persisting attempt to make the pursuer’s sweet- 
heart an agent in the solution. This idea was 
eventually abandoned; and as soon as the girl 
dropped out, the story made progress. 

(continued on page 198) 











Genius Or What Have You? 


by STORM JAMESON 


ing the word “genius” that well known 

critics are constrained to apologize 
for bestowing it upon no more than two new 
writers a month. Their nervousness is a just 
punishment upon them for reading so much 
fiction, a habit which would weaken the moral 
fibre of a saint—and there is no need to sup- 
pose that our critics are all St. Sebastians! 
Neither need we fly to the other verge, and 
conclude that ours is an age without a single 
recognizable immortal. I shall give myself the 
pleasure of commenting upon two—it is true 
they are both dead—in the belief that it is only 
in the living example that we can understand 
the nature of the illness to which we have 
given the name “genius.” It is a sickness be- 
cause it behaves much as do those invading 
physical cells which disturb the balance of a 
man’s body and kill him in the end, unless 
they are arrested or removed. The writer, 
painter, composer of genius feeds either upon 
others or upon himself, and if the latter he 
is singularly apt to die young. 


W e have become so ashamed of utter- 


Now it is the nature of genius to see and to 
know more both of the present and the future 
than we others are permitted to see and to 
know. In this way it becomes the interpreter, 
the ambassador, of the future to the present. 
Talented persons can turn up the seeds of to- 
morrow living in the earth, but for none of 
these is the future a living reality, as it is in 
the consciousness of genius. 


In the novels of D. H. Lawrence, the pres- 
ent is a mirror which has the power to reflect 
the future. No more vivid accounts of the 
present day exist than those in which Law- 
rence describes the lives of miners, unconscious 
creators of our world; a so-called “advanced” 
society; a war-time music-hall; a bull fight; 
the look of our industrial civilization seen from 
below. His books are alive with jostling 
shapes—trees, mountains, animals, fields, 
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foreign cities, continents. Under the seem- 
ing solidity of this creation we become aware 
of tremendous cracks, fissures into which it 
may some day disappear. This miner’s son 
was born at a time when people were faced, 
for the first time, with a choice between master- 
ing, or being crushed by, the energies released 
when the first miner drove his pick into the 
ground. He knew that we in England had 
broken nakedly with a past of secure narrow 
communities, and he feared for us, rootless in 
a world with no values, save those of the money- 
lender. His knowledge of the future was in- 
stinctive. He did not know, when he exalted 
the “warm, living blood” above the intellect, 
and threw up his cap for the “dark gods” who 
are waiting to take possession, that a faith 
would arise which commands men to “think 
with their blood,” and kill their intellectual 
enemies. His instinct warned him only of the 
nearness of this return to barbarism, and be- 
cause he believed that it was better than sterility 
and dryness he welcomed it. 

Compare him with a writer of far greater 
intellect—the German novelist, Broch, author 
of “The Sleepwalkers.” This long work dis- 
plays many qualities that are lacking in the 
novels of D. H. Lawrence: scholarship, bal- 
ance, a vast social knowledge. With infinite 
patience and courage, the German writer shows 
off the contemporary scene against a back- 
ground of the long travail of civilization up 
to this moment of uncertainty and loneliness. 
It is the loneliness and the uncertainty through 
which a woman passes to give birth, and Broch 
has faith that the new birth is the brotherhood 
of man. It is possible. Certainly no one can 
read this book without being altered by the 
experience. And yet in the end one hesitates 
to call Broch a genius, for the sap of the future 
does not really rise in his work. We receive 
him only in our minds, but our senses do not 
think with him. We reason about the future, 
but it neither freezes nor warms us as it does 
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when Lawrence shows us the smoke rising from 
the ground. 

Here is another English writer, in whose 
case the evidence is brief but every bit as con- 
clusive. Romer Wilson died a few years ago. 
Her death was little noticed and the Book 
Society did not go into mourning. Perhaps 
it was not then in existence. Never mind— 
it is scarcely likely that it would have troubled. 
Romer Wilson did not have a great many 
readers, although for one novel, “The Death 
of Society,” she was given the Hawthornden 
Prize. This was in the Silver Age of the Haw- 
thornden Prize. 

In her, genius was a short cut between the 
senses and the unconscious mind. She had as 
sharp an ear for the future as Lawrence, and 
she too heard little that was comforting. (Read 
“Dragon’s Blood” for a premonition of the 
madness and bitterness that has served Hitler’s 
turn.) But her original virtue was the sensu- 
ous quickness with which she leapt at what is 
living and essential in a man or woman. What 
we touch in the men and women in her books 
is the naked rage of their life, articulate in their 
words and deeds. She is not interested in the 
inessential clothing of speech and deed in which 
we embed our few real feelings, the rare ex- 
periences in which we are wholly, with every 
sense and nerve, involved. She told me once 
that she wrote without any deliberate or con- 
scious intention. For long periods she felt no 
impulse to write. Then the imperative mood 
seized her and, shutting herself away, she 
wrote what it told her to write, until she was 
exhausted. If Mr. or Miss Soandso had 
told me that their endless mechanically func- 
tioning novels were inspired, I should not be- 
lieve a word of it. I believed Romer Wilson 
because no fragment she left, however trivial, 
is less than alive. 

The nature of genius, then, seems to involve 
an extreme sensitivity to the sounds, sights, 
and hidden essential forms of all life. The 
responses which the sensitized nerves of the 
artist makes to his world varies according to 
an infinite number of accidents—as a love of 
going much into company or distaste for it, 
having a robust sensual body or one crippled 
and sickly, having a Catholic or a Calvinist for 
a nurse. Time runs through these differences : 
there are epochs when the artist has enough to 


do copying out the actual forms of his world. 
The sharpened senses of the artist of 1935 seem 
to feel the pressure of forces which are still 
below the surface of our world, working in 
it to change, perhaps to destroy, it. The note 
of warning, of uneasy fear, is persistent in all 
the older serious writers—Lawrence and Eliot 
among them. And it is to the point that vir- 
tually all the serious younger poets are Com- 
munists. A writer so essentially liberal as E. 
M. Forster, the most exquisitely balanced mind 
among living writers, has practically ceased to 
write. One could think that his apprehensions 
of what is happening in the world are too much 
for him. The significant work of sculptors— 
Henry More, John Skeaping—is profoundly 
disturbing. There is a Skeaping, the figure of 
a naked young woman, in which the uneasy 
intellect in the face is contradicted by the 
exaggerated peasant heaviness of the body. A 
lapse into barbarism—perhaps after another 
war ?—could breed just such a type from the 
cultured and mentally alert woman of 1935. 

It is easier to describe water than to give an 
account of genius. To say—it is perhaps true 
—that it is born in a peculiar instability or ten- 
sion or susceptibility of the nerves, as if the 
nervous system were less or more highly 
charged with the electric fluid, is to say as much 
as we say of running water when we announce 
its rate of flow. But there is perhaps here a 
germ of the reason why there are so few women 
of genius. Tension and instability of the 
nervous system do not fit well with child- 
bearing, and perhaps only after innumerable 
generations in which part of the women deny 
their biological function will the nervous con- 
dition of genius begin to be as common in 
women as in men. It is an interesting specu- 
lation—and not less so because of what it im- 
plies. What happens meanwhile in a world 
in which the white peoples are always grow- 
ing fewer? It may be noted in passing that 
one half of the affair is beginning to move. 
But do not let us look for a crop of female 
geniuses in this decade or the next. 

The sensitive instability explains, perhaps, 
why a writer or genius can give as good an ac- 
count of women as of men. Any talented 
writer, with acute powers of observation and 
a mastery of colloquial speech, can produce 

(continued on page 199) 











by EDWARD WEEKS 


overheard not long ago a very genuine 

tribute to the Atlantic, one which, inci- 

dentally, had not been manufactured for 
my benefit. At a large function I joined an 
argumentative circle in time to hear a Cam- 
bridge scholar remark: “But that’s what gives 
it variety. You can’t tell what to expect from 
one month to the next. There’s certainly noth- 
ing stereotyped about the Atlantic.” I repeat 
this not by way of self-congratulation but be- 
cause it seems to me the best possible incentive 
for a new contributor. So many try to please 
us by submitting a (pale) derivation of some- 
thing we have recently printed, whereas what 
we're looking for is a contribution as different 
as a love letter from Mars. 


Before you send a manuscript to a magazine 
I recommend that you study its table of con- 
tents, for only by so doing can you tell what 
the odds are against the project you have in 
mind. A scrutiny of any recent issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly will show a composite of 
twenty-four contributions, not counting the 
book reviews and the letters to the Editor. Two 
poets will be represented, either by a single 
poem or by a sheaf ; there will be two or, rarely, 
three short stories; almost surely two papers 
will be biographical; and the balance of the 
magazine—the eighteen contributions remain- 
ing—will be either essays or articles. This 
dependence upon a prose which is at once non- 
fiction, authoritative and well written has been 
characteristic of the Atlantic since 1857. At 
that time the founders of the magazine de- 
clared it their purpose “to concentrate the ef- 
forts of the best writers upon literature and 
politics under the light of the highest morals.” 


Writing For The Atlantic 
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At the outset the papers contributed to the 
Atlantic averaged about four thousand words 
each,—enough reading matter, that is, to say, 
to occupy for thirty minutes at a time the at- 
tention of a household gathered about the eve- 
ning lamp. But in later years the agreeable 
practice of reading aloud has been drowned out 
either by the radio or by the squawk of an 
automobile horn calling people away from the 
living room. Magazines have had more and 
more to be read in those snatched-at intervals 
in the midst of busy living, those interludes on 
train or bus, those quarters of an hour when 
we are waiting for a wife or a dentist, or 
simply for something to happen. The pace of 
modern life requires that the Atlantic prepare 
some of its contents in small packages suitable 
for immediate consumption. To meet the needs 
of those who run while they read, we have 
our In Brief department, which confines itself 
to terse and pungent papers of not more than 
two thousand words each; and the Contribu- 
tors’ Club, a genial gathering place for short, 
quizzical essays. 


Let us carry our diagnosis still further. I 
have suggested that the bulk of our prose can 
be divided fairly evenly between essays and 
articles. You can tell them apart with half an 
eye. The articles are identified by their statis- 
tics, their impulse to prove this or to disprove 
that, their fresh and eager aptitude for argu- 
ment. The essays, on the other hand, take the 
longer view; their prose moves at a more 
leisurely pace and through them there runs that 
current of history, that play of ideas and that 
quiet glow of the first person singular which 
you will not find in articles of contention. It 
is our policy, and I think a wise one, to com- 
press our articles, to cut them down to the 
briefest space possible, whereas the essays are 
given as much leeway today as ever they were 
in the days of James Russell Lowell. 


A balance must, of course, be maintained to 
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prevent either the essay or the article from 
overweighing any single issue. Believe me, 
it is not easy. In this year with the Election 
approaching there are innumerable questions 
of policy and of economics which call for a 
hearing, and although in the heat of the cam- 
paign there are not many who will admit it, 
the truth is that there are two sides to every 
question. Each camp—the pros and the antis 
—wishes to be the first heard. And yet if the 
Atlantic published two papers on Social Se- 
curity, two papers on the Guffey Coal Bill, two 
papers on the Cost of Relief, two papers on 
any one of the current crises, it is obvious that 
we should have little space for anything else 
—and far fewer readers than we now hold! So 
to even the balance we summon the essayist— 
and relish the mellow, the reminiscent, the 
ironic papers that come to us from such writers 
as Agnes Repplier, James Norman Hall, A. 
Edward Newton, Albert Jay Nock, Glanville 
Smith, Charles D. Stewart, Donald Moffat,— 
to pick a few from the top of the hat. 
Because I have devoted so much attention 
to the non-fiction in the body of the magazine 
you must not get the impression that we are 
casual in our quest for stories and poems. They 
furnish the entertainment and, in the best 
sense, the inspiration both of our readers and of 
our writers. Remember ‘Matches,’ that often 
reprinted story by Viola I. Paradise, ‘Eng- 
land to America’ by Margaret Prescott Mon- 
tague, ‘When Hannah Var Eight Yar Old,’ 
by Katherine Peabody Girling, ‘Fifty Grand’ 
by Ernest Hemingway, and “The Death of Red 
Peril’ by Walter D. Edmonds, stories that are 
as fresh in mind today as when first they ap- 
peared in the Atlantic. Remember those long 
stories—short novels, if you like—James Hil- 
ton’s ‘Good-bye, Mr. Chips!’, ‘The Trader’s 
Wife’ by Jean Kenyon Mackenzie, and ‘The 
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Voice of Bugle Ann’ by MacKinlay Kantor ; 
each of these manuscripts was well in excess of 
fifteen thousand words, but we will stretch our 
columns to that length or more whenever we 
can find such quality. 


The poets’ corner is jealously guarded. The 
Atlantic has never used its verse as fillers,— 
that is to say, as a convenient number of lines 
with which to close up the tag end of a page. 
Instead, it has been our habit to concentrate 
our attention each month upon the work of two 
poets, devoting to the poems the full pages 
which they need if they are to be seen to their 
best advantage. Sometimes we draw together 
small anthologies of Atlantic poems, sometimes 
we will publish three or four happy specimens 
of a man’s work to show his varying moods. 

The most hospitable place in the Atlantic is 
of course the back porch, by which I mean 
our Contributor’s Column. Here is a genial 
meeting place for our readers and here we pub- 
lish the letters which comment upon the pro- 
vocative Atlantic papers and anecdotes, the 
doggerel and the adventures which are sub- 
mitted to us informally but which must have 
the spice of life. It sometimes happens that a 
beginning writer will address a letter to the 
Column, a letter so provocative in itself that 
our readers will talk about it and our Editors 
will issue an invitatiton for more. 


Do newcomers stand any chance in the Af- 
lantic? Of course they do. How else could 
we secure the variety we need? A menu of 
familiar names will dull the appetites even of 
loyal readers. I have before me the schedule 
of our July issue. Running down the list I 
check the names of eight contributors who are 
making their first appearance in Atlantic print, 
—eight out of twenty-four! One-third new- 
comers! How about it? 
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The Short Story As An#Art 


by LOUIS PAUL 


There is no relation, of course, between good 
short stories and what you as a reader are liable 
to glance at in the first magazine you pick up. 
Short stories are not printed because they are 
good, but for a variety of reasons, some ridicu- 
lous, some sound, which have nothing to do 
with merit. Many stories are published be- 
cause they laud the virtues of clothing, cookery, 
and expensive modern existence, thus serving 
the advertising sections which echo the same 
sentiments; many people calling on editors 
knock first at the advertising department. 
Others are printed because they deal with young 
love and there is nothing like young love to 
stimulate furniture and bedclothing sales. In 
such publications fiction is very much in the 
nature of “filler.” In a different class there 
are those which achieve daylight because they 
defy reader or editor to fathom their meaning, 
thus guaranteeing the publisher a reputation 
for profundity. There are those, as well, which 
are the sincere echo of an editor’s judgment 
of excellence, and these are good or bad, of 
course, in proportion to the editor’s qualifica- 
tions. Some stories wind up behind the eight 
ball because they distinguish realistically be- 
tween the sex of their characters, others be- 
cause they don’t. Many editors will not buy 
a story that another has rejected, regardless 
of its excellence. Mostly, however, the merit 
of a story is its last consideration. Where it 
is a consideration there is still an overwhelm- 
ing difficulty to be surmounted, for no measur- 
ing stick of merit exists. Therefore, antholo- 
gies of “best” stories, editors’ personal choices, 
collections glorifying artistic obscurity, folk- 
lore, bestiality, or any other quality which is 
deemed to affect their sales are echoes of utili- 
tarianism, reflecting momentary preoccupation 
rather than any positive excellence as literature, 
per se, as the saying goes. They are no more 
“best” stories than Mr. Cable’s or Miss 
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Porter’s effusions were the best of the 80’s. 

The cheap and pseudo-romantic struck a 
nice chord in that day. A nation of hard- 
bitten and realistic industrial pioneers revelled 
in the fuzzy culture of heavenly purity and in- 
conquerably virtuous sweetness; it was pre- 
dicated on the assumption that virtue does not 
cloy, and with no more than the necessary pre- 
tense served its purpose as avenues of escape. 
Elementary. What is not so elementary, be- 
cause it must consistently lack perspective, is 
that the stuff of modern “trends,” though in- 
tellectually superior on the surface, may well 
remain within the category of momentary pre- 
occupation, of no more permanent value than 
the trash of popularity as sponsored by senti- 
ment and advertising. From a distant view- 
point it, too, contains but its escape value. And 
the best that literary historians can do is watch 
the winnowing flail of time separating the chaff 
from the wheat. 

The chaff, of course, originates somewhere 
among those two million manuscripts on edi- 
tors’ desks, and these sanctified literary poli- 
ticians lose no opportunity to complain end- 
lessly that the majority of it is illiterate putrid- 
ity. Their waking hours are much taken up 
with deploring the crass nature of tyros and 
morons and idle old ladies who clutter such 
sanctums with their fictional imbecilities, while 
such tyros and maids wonder, on their own 
score, whether or not editors possess whatever 
training or instinct the recognition of genius re- 
quires. Much of such speculation is beyond 
the point. What really matters is that these 
vast mountains of short fiction, good or bad, 
are indicative of a magnificent interest in the 
short story. The important fact is that in a 
veritable nation of short story writers the 
market for it must be inexhaustible. As 
writers and readers, we are well on our way 
to discovering in this enormous preoccupation 
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the first popular genuine art of America. 
Opera has flourished in those lands where 
tenors were a dime a dozen; painting in coun- 
tries where every chambermaid daubed land- 
scapes ; poetry when pub patrons spouted verse 
offhand. Art has been really popular only when 
the vulgate has thought of itself as a partici- 
pant; otherwise it has remained an obscure 
cult without a public and consequently without 
genuine vitality. 


Short story writing, like opera, is an art. An 
art, however, is an objective thing, a vision 
which causes excitement, and those gentlemen 
of the word who conceive it to be a cult, whether 
of beauty or of obscurity, invariably find diffi- 
culty in choosing language to describe it. It 
is one of the most self-effacing of human activi- 
ties ; great artists create emotion in others, not 
in themselves. Chaplin’s exquisite artistry 
rests more soundly on the public guffaw than 
on critical afterthoughts glorifying comic 
esthetics. It is the fakers who are ill with auto- 
intoxication. When the vision does not cause 
excitement outside the ego it has no validity 
as art. An Italian shivers with ecstasy in the 
gallery of the Metropolitan while we listen 
critically and politely, proving that art has 
definite boundaries and contains no virtues in 
itself. Therefore, it is of first importance to 
realize that we do have, in short fiction, an art 
which is capable of creating in a great audience 
the essential emotion. 


It is not trite to say that we do not make 
the most of this happy circumstance. Com- 
mercialism rears its ugly argument, so to speak, 
and the popularity of cheap sensationalism and 
swill cruising under the cloak of decent gram- 
mar seems to contradict the statement. Cheap 
music and facile painting, as we know, grew 
up luxuriantly around Wagner and Whistler. 
But their art did not want for converts, as has 
not the art of Falkner and Hemingway. 
Delicate perception is trained by artists in any 
age; it is my conviction that we have never 
lacked the audience, but the masters. And 
these do not preoccupy themselves with cults 
or technique. Such terms are a contradiction. 
They deny art as a reception. They make it 
a personal fad in exclusiveness until the critics 
of the elect conclude that manner is the matter 
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and taste the arbiter of greatness. 
simpler than that. The arbiter of greatness 
is itself. Shelley nor Villon nor Whitman nor 
Wagner nor Dreiser nor Cezanne suited the 
fancy of current critical taste. Taste was un- 
able to find the words to describe them. Hence, 
critically, they did not exist. 


No man can argue with passion without 
braving the dangers of opinion. That we have 
too few artists of the short story is not the 
opinion, however. The opinion is that those 
with short story pretensions do not approach 
their medium with healthy humility and respect. 
They use their talents for what they are worth, 
not for such possibilities as lie within the form. 
Instead of being victimized by public taste they 
are, as a matter of fact, prostituting it. They 
worship technique as the artificial stimulation 
to irony and wonder, disdaining the fruits of 
the imagination. In proportion to their cre- 
ative sterility they miss those visions which 
cause excitement and thus do little more than 
dance on the periphery of artistry. They 
compensate themselves by perfecting their 
craftsmanship and proclaiming as prophecy by 
right of accomplishment just what the short 
story is. It is, usually, something which curi- 
ously resembles their own masterpieces, as 
men proclaim God remarkably to resemble 
themselves. They speak of artistic integrity 
without realizing that art has neither truth nor 
dignity but concerns itself entirely with visions 
that create impact; the dilettante is puzzled by 
the gargoyle. 


It isn’t likely that genuine art should be in- 
tellectually profound. Profundity, no matter 
how worthy and laudable, is the train that 
choo-choos off to obscurity. There has been 
great creative work which has not been under- 
stood; this meant that momentarily the hearts 
of the people were too mean to understand. 
It is convenient to say that Henry VIII was 
a tyrant and degenerate boor; I feel, rather, 
that early Sixteenth Century Englishmen cre- 
ated and honored their own tyranny in the 
name of Henry VIII, a wholly different matter 
with the same result. When true art will 
flourish is the decision of us all alike, and it 
will be understood, though simplicity in itself 

(continued on page 200) 
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Ten Points Of The Fiction Pattern 


Exposition and Description 
by TRENTWELL MASON WHITE 


largely a diminishing echo to most 

adults, but it is possible that for some 
readers of The Writer there may remain within 
that echo a faint whisper of your high school 
English composition classes. If that is true, 
you will vaguely recall hearing that there are 
four kinds of compositions: narration, descrip- 
tion, exposition, and argumentation. With 
your memory thus refreshed, you very likely 
will remember that you had no trouble in dif- 
ferentiating between argumentation and narra- 
tion, but that exposition and description always 
seemed so similar that you eventually gave up 
trying to draw any line between them. The re- 
sult was, and still is, that for many persons 
these compositional Siamese twins maintain 
the curiously complex mystery possible only 
to the commonplace. Since the purpose of this 
article is to discuss the values of exposition 
and description in short story writing, I shall 
clarify and illustrate these terms. 

Exposition simply means explanation. It 
reflects a process or defines an action. It is 
bound, by its very nature, to contain a sort 
of descriptive quality, but the work funda- 
mentally of exposition is to form a bone struc- 
ture rather than a body. Note the straight- 
forward recording of physical and emotional 
action in the following expository passage. 

“Brownell got to his feet, brushed the earth 
from his knees, and stood there a moment look- 
ing about. In that pause he attempted to fore- 
see the events of the next two hours. Derek 
would, he knew, be at the house by now. The 
next move would be to get there soon enough 
to prevent Derek’s leaving before the police 
arrived. With swift decision he tossed the 
burned out stub of his cigarette into the pool, 
turned and strode rapidly back along the path 
that led to the old vicarage. No one had seen 
him ; of that he was certain. And he was right. 
But what he could not know was that someone 
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had heard him—someone who unwittingly 
would three months later put the hangman’s 
noose around his neck.” 

As you examine the above quotation, you 
will note that the concern of the writer was 
merely to reveal and explain the mental and 
physical action and so move the story forward. 
There are, naturally enough, a few descriptive 
words and phrases built into the paragraph, 
but the writer knew that any time spent in 
painting passive pictures at this particular mo- 
ment would mean a delay in the progress of 
the scene. Thus he pared the inactive pictorial 
elements practically to nothing to release the 
vitality of the yarn. 

Description, obviously, means depicting, 
snapshooting, portraying. Without the addi- 
tion of exposition, it is a comparatively static 
thing, however accurate and colorful its details 
may be. Nearly every writer enjoys descrip- 
tion and nearly every reader resents descrip- 
tion except in capsule quantities. Since every 
author knows this to be true and realizes, there- 
fore, that reader interest evaporates in exact 
proportion to the increase in inactive portrai- 
ture, it is strange that he almost always per- 
mits himself to include so many album shots 
of not unpleasant but thoroughly dull photo- 
graphic pieces. 

Something more than a century ago, no less 
eminent an author than Sir Walter Scott 
recognized suddenly, close to the end of his 
writing career, that he had committed the un- 
pardonable sin of dullness in virtually every 
story he had ever written. Therefore, in his 
plans to revise certain of his novels, there was 
a brisk determination to reduce the spate of 
mellifluous—but also somniferous—description 
to a comparative trickle, so that the more im- 
portant expository elements might be uncovered 
and thus lay bare for the reader the word- 
soaked narrative trail. All who know Scott’s 
novels regret that death prevented the author 
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from carrying out his ambition, because some 
of his books, now read increasingly less and 
less, contain as many as five consecutive pages 
ef pure, beautiful, but dreadfully stultifying 
description. 

You will please to understand that I have no 
quarrel with description when it is used in cor- 
rect proportion. In one form or another, it 
is absolutely demanded by every story that has 
ever been and may ever be done. Remove de- 
scription from a narrative, and most of the 
color is removed—the chance that every au- 
thor has to play upon the reader’s senses. The 
reader has no chance to react to the scent of 
spring, the blue of the sky, the song of the 
birds, the flavor of the first wild fruits, the 
caress of the wind upon the forehead. But, 
patently, without a sensitiveness to the delicate 
balance of reader interest, the average author 
will overdo description to cloying. Sate the 
reader with sweetness, and you will give him 
either literary indigestion or sleep. In either 
case, it means eventual death to thought. 

The following paragraph of straight descrip- 
tion could run very little longer than it is with- 
out drifting the reader off to dreamland. 

“The vicarage was old—old and shabby and 
disheveled. Its timbers, dry and rotting, had 
long since been burned out in the heat of many 
summers. Spattered with gray and broken 
slates, its roof sagged from the weight of a 
century of winters’ snows. Even the ivy that 
partially bearded the decay of the place was 
ancient-looking in its straggling gray-green 
vines. Fit symbol of the general air of dilapi- 
dation was the bent and wasted figure pottering 
about the yard. The aged man was dressed in 
threadbare clothes, not one garment of which 
had belonged originally with its current com- 
panion. He wore a faded, conical hat, the color 
of which might at first have been black but 
now was rusty and dust-flecked. His shirt was 
so tattered that it seemed to stay upon him 
only through the agency of an equally ragged 
jacket, held together by a frayed cord. Out 
of the open neck of the shirt protruded a ropy, 
wattled throat. Trousers, that might upon a 
time have been blue, showed green in the after- 
noon sun as their bottoms disappeared into a 
pair of muddy, broken cowhide boots . . . ” 

Few readers could tolerate much more of 
this sort of close cataloguing of detail. It is 





granted that we all demand enough of a pic- 
ture of each person, place, and thing, so that 
we may be sufficiently interested to care what 
happens to them. But not many of us wish 
to be brought up so close to a character that 
we have to regard, solemnly, the pores in his 
face. And, it is equally true of the setting 
that, unless there is some important significance 
to its various elements, we do not wish to have 
them pictured inch-by-inch. If this holds for 
character portrayal and the painting of set- 
tings, it holds also for everything else, the ex- 
tended description of which can only warrant 
prodigality in words when the specific story 
purpose dictates it. 

If a writer has to overdo something (al- 
though I don’t see why he should), he had 
better bear down upon dialogue. Conversation, 
even though it may not be consistently spark- 
ling or exciting, is almost always better at its 
worst than deadly description. It is also less 
poisonous, at the very nadir of its quality, to 
coldly detailed exposition. Yet all three of 
these elements—dialogue, description and ex- 
position—can be smartly interwoven to achieve 
a moving pattern of interest when they are 
dealt with in the right proportion. Just how 
that proportion may be come at no one knows 
for sure. The usual and conventional answer 
is “By writing, writing, and still more writing,” 
which is, after all, very likely true, but not of 
great help to those eager authors who are in 
a great hurry. 

But one thing ts clear. The more informa- 
tion a writer has about compositional me- 
chanics and the psychology of these mechanics 
in the business of authorship, the more likely 
is he to be able to construct his yarns with 
increasing technical facility. And he should 
know, therefore, that there are two kinds of 
exposition: (1) straightforward, unadorned 
explanation which exposes an action or a con- 
dition, and (2) exposition of a slightly less 
bald kind which is delicately touched with de- 
scription. Both of these types have their ob- 
vious purposes—and both are used regularly 
in every story. And the writer should also 
know that there are two kinds of description: 
one “pure” in the sense that it includes no ex- 
pository matter whatsoever; the other embrac- 
ing a bit of exposition for the sake of liveliness 

(continued on page 197) 








Literature as a Business 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


e of an older generation have done 
W vet. Indeed, in a great many cases 

we have received, both in money and in 
praise, so much more than we have ever de- 
served that if we were to run into Poe in the 
club, and he were to scoff, “I hear you’re do- 
ing very well, my lad!” we would blush dis- 
tressingly, in memory of his struggles. 

But I am afraid that there is under way a 
change which is somewhat menacing to the 
youngsters under twenty-five who believe that 
they, too, will by their typewriters acquire 
Rolls-Royces, the unabridged Oxford Diction- 
ary, the right to talk to Scott Fitzgerald at Men- 
tone, Jermyn Street shoes, and all the other 
precious sweets which older writers have 
coveted and gained. 

That books “simply do not sell any more” 
is almost true. There are plenty of novels 
which have sold only ten thousand copies this 
past year of 1935 which fifteen years ago would 
have sold fifty thousand. I know of a really 
indispensable biography which certainly de- 
served a sale of five thousand and of which now, 
in two years, a whole six hundred copies have 
been taken by our celebrated culture-hungry 
nation. The author spent a solid year of work 
on it, and made a hundred and eighty dollars. 

All this is by no means the fault of the De- 
pression only. The movie, the automobile, the 
road house, bridge, and, most of all, the radio, 
are the enemies of magazine-reading, book- 
reading, and homicidally the enemies of book- 
buying, because they absorb both the leisure 
and the share in the family budget which our 
poor, wretched ancestors devoted to books. 
And with the rise in the wages of servants, we 
build smaller houses, rent smaller flats, today, 
and have no room for books . . . Oh, of course 
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we have room enough for one or two cars, for 
one or two coffin-sized radios, for the electric 
refrigerator and (if you live in a suburb, as 
I do) for a “game room” decorated in the style 
of a rathskeller, but certainly no room for a 
couple of hundred books . . . Besides. Who 
would read Sir Thomas Browne, or William 
Faulkner, if you prefer it that way, when he 
could be listening to Eddie Cantor or Ray 
Knight’s Cuckoos or, with the little ones, to 
the Itty Bitty Kiddy Hour? (Cross my heart! 
This last item was listed for nine P. M., Sun- 
day, December 22, 1935, on Station WHN.) 


I suspect that in the future a writer will be 
able to make a respectable living (say a thou- 
sand a year or so) only by toiling for the radio 
or Hollywood, and while there may arise 
geniuses who will be able to create century 
enduring beauty and strength in those media 

. . yes? and I suppose some day there will 
be photographers as great as Rembrandt? . . . 
yet from what I know of those nimble arts, 
and from what I know of writers of the last 
five hundred years, it is about as probable as 
to suppose that bran will presently become a 
tastier dish than grouse. Even in such mag- 
nificent films as “Mutiny on the Bounty” and 
“The Informer,” I suspect that the actors, the 
cameramen, and the director were much more 
important than any writer connected with the 
job ; and as to the picture from “David Copper- 
field,” I am glad that Mr. Dickens wrote it in 
an innocent supposition that books were books 
and not, at their highest, raw material for the 
Film Industry. 


And there are “good programs” on the radio. 
Woollcott and Van Loon have the dramatic 
gift which, in general, most writers lack in 
speech. Practically all “good programs” are 
music and nothing else and for writers in gen- 
eral I should say that deep-sea diving or mani- 
curing has considerably livelier promise than 
the microphone and that in general, if they will 
persist in writing, they may expect considerably 
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less bread than stones—the latter not neces- 
sarily handed to them. 


What the young writer of today should con- 
template is a dual profession—and incidentally 
it would be the best thing in the world for his 
tortured creativeness to be forced to touch some 
non-literary world, forced to remember what 
saner folk are daily up to. Let the young Bal- 
zac or Byron not only wear his elbows shiny at 
his desk, but let him with equal assiduity learn 
another and slightly more lucrative calling. 
But I would like him to keep out of advertis- 
ing, journalism, and the teaching of literature, 
if possible, because they are too much akin to 
his writing. No, let him become a doctor or 
a grocer, a mail-flying aviator or a carpenter, a 
farmer or a bacteriologist, a priest or a Com- 
munist agitator, and with the two professions 
together, he may make a living . . . provided 
any of us will be “making livings,” . . . a couple 
of decades from now. 


I do not jest. I really know a poet, a good 
poet, who keeps alive by conducting a grocery 
store, with a gasoline pump in front of it, in 
Northern Vermont. He had time not only to 
write, but to edit and, himself, by hand, to print 
a small magazine. I know of no chromium- 
plated, stream-lined writer of magazine serials 
who has half his leisure or a tenth of his dignity. 


Were we all to do this, perhaps we might 
advance backward to the nobility of Emerson, 
the preacher and lecturer, Hawthorne, the 
customs-house clerk and foreign consul, Whit- 
tier, the farmer and editor, Longfellow, the 
teacher, Lowell, the teacher and diplomat, 
Holmes, the doctor, Whitman, the government 
clerk, and Thoreau, the pencil-maker. Not one 
“professional writer” in the lot! 


I warn you, though, that if you become like 
any of these, you will not win the approval of 
Mr. Ernest Hemingway. In “Men Without 
Women,” “A Farewell to Arms” and “The Sun 
Also Rises” it was indicated that Tome Wolfe 
and he are far the best among the fictioneers 





now under forty, but in his new book, “Green 
Hills of Africa,” a volume in which he tells how 
extremely amusing it is to shoot lots and lots 
of wild animals, to hear their quite-human 
moaning, and see them lurch off with their 
guts dragging, Mr. Hemingway notes: 
“Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier, and Com- 
pany . . . All these men were gentlemen, or 
wished to be. They were all very respectable. 
They did not use the words that people always 
have used in speech, the words that survive in 
language. Nor would you gather that they had 
bodies. They had minds, yes. Nice, dry, clean 
minds. This is all very dull.” (Check!) 


I told you this essay would be rambling. As 
always, Mr. Hemingway has inspired me; this 
time to the following “Lines to a College Pro- 
fessor :” 


Mister Ernest Hemingway 

Halts his slaughter of the kudu 
To remind you that you may 

Risk his sacerdotal hoodoo 

If you go on, day by day, 

Talking priggishly as you do. 
Speak up, man! Be bravely heard 
Bawling the four-letter word! 
And wear your mind decollete 
Like Mr. Ernest Hemingway. 


No, if you take my advice and combine the 
delights of selling coffee and pickles and figs 
with the delights of writing about them, you will 
never be allowed to throw the bull with Mr. 
Hemingway. But I wonder if you will care 
much. 


And about my taking my own advice? Too 
late ; about twenty years too late. But I would 
give a lot if, between spells of the enchanted 
dreariness of writing, I could go to work in a 
biological laboratory, or possess an inn of my 
own to fuss over (in the kitchen rather than in 
the elegance of the “front office”), or be able 
to build a chicken house instead of forever 
sitting reading. Be off to your grocing, young 
man |! 
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he necessity of properly outlining a 

story can not be brought too emphati- 

cally to the attention of the writer. The 
beginning writer particularly should make a 
written outline which he thoroughly compre- 
hends before beginning the actual story. The 
writer should be so familiar with the story he 
is about to write that at no place in its progress 
should he be forced to stop and figure out a 
situation. It is seldom that a writer, experi- 
enced or otherwise, can sit down at his type- 
writer and, by letting his fingers flit across the 
keyboard, whip out a story that has not been 
prepared in advance. The creative mind 
simply does not work that way. The success- 
ful writer realizes the importance of full ad- 
vance preparation, so why should the unarrived 
writer think that he is an exception, that the 
work he does requires no outlining? 


Investigation has shown that the principal 
reason new writers neglect to prepare their 
stories in advance is that the process not only 
takes time but requires a little hard work. It 
seems to be a great deal easier simply to begin 
the story and let it express itself as it goes along. 
Many times beginning writers delude them- 
selves with the belief that their work is the 
result of inspiration, that genius in one of its 
many phases has laid upon them the touch of 
divine creation. And they dismiss all thoughts 
of advance preparation by claiming that they 
can not be bothered with anything so mechani- 
cal, that, artists that they are, the Muse alone 
must guide them. . . But, after a period 
of rejection slips and disappointments, would 
it not be better to let the Muse take a vaca- 
tion for a while and try writing a story which 
has been built up step by step in advance? 

To the writers who wish to outline their 
stories before they begin them, the following 
suggestions are offered: 

Consider each part of the short story sep- 
arately, the parts when assembled to constitute 
the finished product. Use the headings given 
below and write a sketch to fit each heading. 
We will begin with: 
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Points and Problems 


Setting 

Determine the country, the particular sec- 
tion of the country, the city, town or village 
in which the story is to be set. Write a brief 
description of the locale; and view it so that 
its final expression reveals things distinctive 
of the place. Let your own individuality as 
a writer express the setting in terms which 
have not been used time and time again by 
other writers. Offer the reader something 
different and unusual. Avoid “the desert’s 
golden sands,” “purple-topped mountains,” 
“the sun, like a ball of gold,” “fields of sweet- 
scented hay,” and all descriptive expressions 
which even approach being trite and common- 
place. If you are describing a plowed field, a 
street car track or a safety pin, give the reader 
a picture which is new to him. This origi- 
nality of expression will come when writing the 
story itself; in preparing the outline the writer 
should be concerned chiefly with authenticity 
of detail. It is also well to make under this 
heading a note of the time of the year. 

Chief Female Character 

A short biographical sketch should be made 
of the heroine. For your own satisfaction and 
enlightenment (although a catalogued descrip- 
tion should never be used in a story) write in 
detail all that is necessary to a complete picture 
of your character. Write a thorough physical 
description ; mention her likes and dislikes, her 
individual character traits; explain why she is 
a person of individuality, and not merely a 
type; tell something of her background, her 
parents, her ancestry in general ; her education, 
her hobbies, the type of clothes she wears, the 
things from which she receives the most happi- 
ness, her philosophy, her general attitude upon 
life and the world in general. Write every- 
thing which makes her really a person and 
not merely a character in a story. 

Chief Male Character 

The same type of sketch given the female 
character should be given the hero. In fact, 
every character of importance in the story 
should be outlined in advance so that the char- 
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acter is thoroughly familiar to the writer. It 
must be remembered, however, that if the story 
is written from the point of view of the heroine, 
the writer should not tell the thoughts of the 
hero, or of any other character in the story. 
The thoughts of any other but the viewpoint 
character should be expressed to the reader 
through the character’s actions, his speech, etc. 
But at no time should the author assume an 
omniscient point of view and tell the thoughts 
of all characters at will. 
Story Problem 

The problem of any story is that in which 
the chief character is interested, that which 
calls for a solution; it is the reason for the 
story’s existence. Story problems are almost 
limitless. The principal character may want 
fame, happiness, wealth, love, power, freedom, 
property; or it may be that he desires relief 
from war, suspicion, weakness, ill health, 
poverty, persecution, danger, enemies, etc. 
Whatever the nature of the problem, it should 
be given a detailed outline. There should not 
be the slightest doubt in the writer’s mind as 
to the significance of the problem and the im- 
portance attached to it by the chief character. 
It must be understood that the problem is the 
real story, and the presentation of it to the 
reader should be done with dramatic force. 
The reader must be intrigued by the problem 
and given the desire to read the story to find 
out the solution. 

Conflict Character or Characters 

In all well organized short stories there 
should be one or more characters that cause 
conflict. The character may be another woman, 
another man, mother, father, son, aunt, grand- 
parent, guardian, etc. The writer in prepar- 
ing his story should decide in advance just what 
type of person is to furnish the conflict ; then 
a short biographical sketch should be made of 
the character, the same as is done with the 
other characters in the story. In this case, 
however, the writer will state a definite reason 
for this person’s furnishing the conflict. The 
conflict, of course, will be something directly 
bearing upon the solution of the problem. It 
will be that thing which stands in the way of 
the chief character’s atttaining the thing de- 
sired. If it is something almost impossible of 
solution, the reader’s interest will be thoroughly 
piqued and the reader’s opinion of the story, 


when the conflict is overcome, will be com- 
pletely satisfactory. 
Hindrances 

Characters alone are not the only means of 
furnishing conflict in the short story. Hind- 
rances in many forms are used to keep the hero 
or the heroine from reaching his or her goal. 
A chief character’s problem should never be 
solved easily. In the story of force and dra- 
matic significance, there should be hindrances 
which make it appear that the chief character 
is having a difficult time solving his problem. 
Each of these hindrances, or obstacles, should 
be known to the writer before the story is 
begun; they should be outlined carefully and 
used in building the story scene by scene. All 
hindrances, or obstacles, should be made to 
heighten rather than diminish the drama of 
the story. The lesser of several obstacles 
should be overcome first, leaving the one of 
most significance to be overcome at the crisis. 

Solution of Problem 

It is usually not difficult to give to a character 
a problem that is entertaining and important, 
but the writer’s ingenuity is frequently taxed 
when he is called on to solve the problem. It 
is here that many stories fail. And they in- 
variably fail when the writer has begun his 
story without considering the solution. Too 
frequently writers begin stories which have im- 
portant problems and trust to the development 


of the story that the problem will solve itself. 


This is seldom done. The solution to all short 
story problems should be thoroughly known by 
the writer before one word of the actual story 
is written. The solution of the problem is the 
target at which the story is aimed. If the 
writer is unable to see the target, it is also im- 
possible for him to keep his story moving con- 
stantly forward on a single line. The devia- 
tions, which represent his own groping, will 
not only detract from the peace of the story 
but the finished product will appear loosely con- 
structed and unrestrained. 
Climax 

When the problem has been solved, the cli- 
max of the story has been reached. This, tech- 
nically, is the end of the story. The denoue- 
ment should be swift and the ending the kind 
that makes the reader glad to have read the 
story. Story endings, as well as every part of 

(continued on page 197) 
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SOCIAL ANTITOXINS 
by Upton Sinclair 

[F a living organism is to survive, it must develop 

antitoxins against invading enemies. And so it 
happened with the social organism in the days of 
my youth; the bacteria of hypocrisy and greed 
were not permitted to devour it at will. A group 
of young writers came to the defense, and were 
able to find an audience. I have told about them 
at some length in Mammonart, and will here mere- 
ly summarize briefly. 

First, Frank Norris; I shall never forget the be- 
wildered dismay with which I, the victim of many 
years of academic education, read that pioneer 
novel, The Octopus. Was this a nightmare of a 
distorted mind, or could it possibly be that such 
things had happened in my land of the free and 
home of the brave? I decided that it couldn’t be— 
the newspapers would surely have told me about 
it! I did not learn the full truth until twenty years 
later, when I met Ed Morrell, who had stood four 
years of solitary confinement for having tried to 
help the settlers of the San Joachin against the 
railroad “octopus.” Meanwhile, Frank Norris had 
died young, and it was the happiest fate that could 
have befallen a muckraker. Three decades of 
heart-sickness and defeat are not to be wished 
upon any young artist; and still less would one 
care to see him reformed, a fat and well-groomed 
poodle in some large publishing establishment. 

And then Jack London. In those early days the 
seeds of decay that were in his character were not 
apparent to us; he came among us as a young 
god, a blonde Nordic god with a halo about his 
head, and the voice he raised for the oppressed 
workers was a bugle-call. Lying on the campus 
of Princeton University, near which I lived, I used 
to read instalments of The Sea Wolf in the Century, 
and it is only a few times in life that we experience 
such thrills. 

And David Graham Phillips. I lay a wreath 
upon the tomb of this noble-hearted, old-style 
American from the middle west. In those young 
days snobbery was still a force against which a 
man could fight; it had not yet become the whole 
of civilization. How Phillips loathed the beautiful 
parasitic female, and how he lashed her, and her 
male provider, in those perfectly documented pic- 
tures of business and social graft! But alas, the 
parasitic female now has all the money to spend 
for novels, and she has raised up a school of sec- 
ondary parasites, the literary lounge-lizards. I 
do not know how I can better sum up the change 
which has come over America in twenty years, 
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than to mention that these novels of David Gra- 
ham Phillips were published one after another in 
the Saturday Evening Post. If their author were 
to come back to the gorgeous show-place in which 
his publishers now dwell, he would not get by the 
detectives in the lobby. 

He died at the height of his powers, shot by a 
man for what reason the public has never been 
told; he was buried, and his reputation was put 
into the same grave. It is nothing less than a con- 
spiracy of our kept critics which deprives this mag- 
nificent talent of its influence. It is true that his 
work is unpolished—but will any kept critic assert 
that the work of Rousseau is polished, or that of 
Tolstoi? Phillips is one of the great moral forces 
of our literature, and he will come into his own, 
just as surely as the American people awaken from 
their dope-dream. 

And then Edith Wharton. It is only rarely that 
a member of fashionable society takes to writing; 
they don’t have to, and it seems hardly quite good 
form. But now and then one breaks the rules, 
and then the police reserves have to be called out to 
handle the mobs in the bookstores. In this case 
the writer was not merely a member of real “so- 
ciety,” but an artist as well; never before had this 
happened in American history, and it was embar- 
rassing for the kept critics. They couldn't call 
this lady a liar, as they did with the common ple- 
beian muckrakers, who were under the necessity 
of writing for a living. Mrs. Wharton was ad- 
mitted to know; and here she was declaring, in 
The House of Mirth, that really rich and socially 
prominent people idled and drank and gambled, 
and that a young girl might be morally ruined 
while seeking to enhance her charms with fashion- 
able clothes. 

And then, finally, Robert Herrick. Here was 
another scandal; a supposed-to-be-respectable pro- 
fessor at Mr. Rockefeller’s newly subsidized uni- 
versity, who presumably had opportunity to meet 
the “best” people, and who implied that a fashion- 
able young architect might connive at the violation 
of building inspection laws, and that business men 
might hire him to do this; also that these business 
men were buying legislatures and judges. As 
time passes, all popular novelists come to deal 
with marriage; and here was Robert Herrick, 
actually suggesting that wealthy husbands and 
wives occasionally broke the seventh command- 
ment! Underneath all his books, as of Mrs. 
Wharton’s, ran the theme that when you became 
extremely rich, you did not necessarily become 
extremely happy. You can see how that meant 
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the undermining of bourgeois idealism, and how 
necessary it became for those who control our 
cultural life to put up their money and buy out 
the magazines which were furnishing such reading 
matter to the masses of the people. 





WRITING THE SPORTS ARTICLE 
by Leslie Benson 


A SeatA has always been a sports-loving 

nation. A survey conducted by the circulation 
departments of several leading newspapers re- 
vealed that Mr. John Q. Public first scans the 
front page, next the comic strips and then turns 
to the sporting pages. Further proof that sports 
appeal to the average person is seen in the large 
attendance figures at baseball games, the overflow- 
ing throngs at football stadia, the thousands of 
championship boxing matches, the cheering galler- 
ies at national golf tournaments, the crowded race 
tracks. 


Besides the millions throughout the country who 
witness athletic games, there are other millions 
who actively participate in them. Hence it is 
that there are more than a score of outdoor and 
sports publications, appealing to sports lovers in 
general and to fans in particular. 


These magazines may be divided into two 
groups: (1) those which contain articles and 
fiction about a single sport, i. e., yachting, horse- 
racing, golf, baseball, and (2) those which cover 
all sports, for example such magazines as Sports 
Illustrated, All-American Sports, etc. Another 
classification may be made between those maga- 
zines which are devoted to professional sports and 
those which appeal primarily to the amateur. In 
the latter class are such magazines as The Sports- 
man and Sports Afield. Some magazines, like 
Fan and Family are seasonal and deal with base- 
ball. Other magazines like The Southern Sports- 
man, are sectional and deal only with sports which 
have appeal in a particular region. 


Now, if you are a would-be writer of outdoor 
articles you must first of all know your market. 
Know exactly what each magazine uses, what sports 
it covers, whether from a professional or amateur 
point of view, etc. The best way to learn is to 
study your publications. Buy copies of several 
magazines, read them thoroughly and then decide 
upon the most suitable market before you send out 
your manuscript. 


Next, know your sport. The readers of sport 
and outdoor magazines are rabid fans. They are 
intensely interested in sports and they understand 
the game. Hence don’t pull any boners in your 
description of a play or in your sports vocabulary. 
Familiarize yourself with the game; know the 
rules and the technicalities; know the history and 





the development of the sport you are writing about; 
store up a good background so that you can write 
authoritatively. 


In the third place, know your readers. Find out 
what they want, then give it to them. The editor 
will offer you suggestions, if necessary, on how to 
handle a story or article for his particular publica- 
tion. Most readers want fiction with a punch; 
stories which get off to a quick start. Conflict is 
an outstanding factor, with drama secondary. Up- 
hill battles—articles which deal with games won 
in the last few seconds of play—are always inter- 
esting. Personality sketches of outstanding sport 
heroes, Red Grange, Mickey Cochrane, Joe Cronin, 
Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey, Glenn Cunningham, 
Jesse Owens, Joe Louis, Babe Didrickson, Stella 
Walsh, Helen Wills Moody, Bobby Jones, William 
(Big Bill) Tilden and scores of others, always 
make good copy. Stories with action; breath- 
taking plays; spectacular runs and difficult feats 
all have their appeal. The reader also likes articles 
which will help him to improve his game: articles 
telling how he can break 70 in golf, catch three- 
feet-long fish, trap bears, hit home runs or win 
tennis matches easily. The how-to-do article or 
the how-to-improve-your-game article is featured 
in all sports and outdoor magazines. Often these 
articles are written by outstanding experts in their 
fields. Often, too, they are illustrated with step- 
by-step photographs. 


I have already said that you must know your 
sporting terms. All sports have their own special- 
ized vocabulary. The racy vernacular of the 
sports writer gives zest, life and interest to the 
story. For example, is it not better to write that 
“Lefty Grove pitched airtight ball, holding his 
opponents to a single and double during the entire 
nine innings,” than to say, “Robert Moses Grove 
threw the ball so effectively that his opponents 
were able to obtain only two base hits during 
the game.”? Such phrases as “knockout,” “won 
the toss,” “kicked the goal,” “crossed the line” are 
necessary in sports writing. “A hard uppercut to 
the jaw” is much better than “a severe blow de- 
livered to the face.” 


You must also give color to your story or article. 
Don’t write solely on the outcome of the game or 
race. There are many other considerations. What 
is the significance of the victory? What are the 
prospects for a championship? What were the 
unusual or spectacular plays? Who were the 
stars? How did the spectators behave? What 
were the weather conditions? Who were the un- 
sung heroes? How did the weights compare? 


Who appeared to be better trained? In what de- 
partment did the visiting eleven excel? What 
does the coach or referee say about the game? 
How was the green? Describe the yachts. De- 
scribe the well-groomed polo horses. 


Describe 
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the neck-and-neck race down the track. Describe 
the boxers as they squared off in the ring... . 


Remember, finally, that it is often wise to query 
an editor before writing a sports or outdoor article 
in order to avoid duplication of material. And 
bear in mind that the average length is from 1500 
to 2500 words. 





WHY WRITERS FAIL 
by Harold S. Kahm 


W rhe I was nineteen years old it was the am- 
bition of my life to be able to write for publi- 
cation. I knew that I possessed a certain amount 
of talent along these lines, and I believed that 
once I had achieved the ability to compose my 
words with some degree of stylistic felicity I 
would never again have to worry about my future. 


Eventually I succeeded in making a living at 
writing. But when I took stock of myself and my 
modest achievements I suddenly realized that my 
ability to write well had played only a minor part 
in my success, for I saw about me thousands of 
aspiring young authors, who could write even bet- 
ter than I so far as putting words together beauti- 
fully and clearly is concerned, almost complete 
financial failures, unable to get the smallest frac- 
tion of their proudest efforts into print. 


Then, at last the truth dawned upon me, and I 
came to understand why good writers can fail 
where bad ones like myself so often manage to 
make the grade. Writing is simply a medium of 
expression. You write in order to convey a thought 
from your own mind to the mind of your reader. 
The important thing is the thought—just as a 
steak is more important than the platter that con- 
tains it. Does a hungry man give first considera- 
tion to the appearance and quality of the dishes 
containing the food set before him? Will he ignore 
the meat and vegetables, and spend the dinner 
hour admiring the design on the chinaware? 


It is exactly so with writing. Magazines and 
book publishers do not buy good writing; they 
buy stories. 


I have had occasion to come into contact with 
a number of aspiring writers. One of them told 
me that she was just completing a novel. ‘“What’s 
the story?” I asked her. She replied, modestly, 
that it was rather hard to explain: it was “a sort 
of psychological study.” When I insisted that she 
must have a story of some sort, she had to admit 
that it wasn’t exactly a story that could be out- 
lined in so many words—it had to be read to be 
appreciated. And I told her that without seeing 
the manuscript I could guarantee that she would 
never get it published. (So far, she has been un- 
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successful—and the manuscript is completely worn 
out from its innumerable journeys.) 


I discovered, by analyzing my own stories, nov- 
els and articles, that only those that contained ma- 
terial which could be briefly and effectively out- 
lined sold, and I know now that I can always test 
the salability of my manuscripts in this way. A 
real story can always be told briefly, in synopsis 
form, and it will be just as impressive in outline 
as it would be served in a platter of 60,000 words. 
Recently the Macaulay Company (the publishers 
of my first novel) decided that they would not con- 
sider a novel for publication unless a synopsis of 
the story were submitted first. They discovered 
that an enormous amount of unnecessary time and 
effort could be saved by this method, for the sim- 
ple reason that a novel can be easily judged, as 
to story-merit, from a brief outline; why waste 
time going through thousands of words? 


The fact that the story of the creation of the 
world is told in a couple of paragraphs in no wise 
detracts from the terrific power of the narrative. 
The Book of Genesis might have been told in a 
novel the size of Anthony Adverse, and it would 
be a strong, powerful book just the same. On the 
other hand, Anthony Adverse could be outlined 


in three dozen pages, and still be fascinating 
reading. 


If you have a good story which appears well in 
synopsis form, rest assured that the writing of that 
story will be easy. Difficult writing is usually 
caused by the author’s lack of preparation: he’s 
trying to tell the story to himself as he goes along; 
he isn’t sure of where he’s going to end up—and 
that situation is the one that causes much mental 
anguish. It is like trying to run a locomotive 
without tracks, or rather, laying the tracks as you 
proceed—a slow, difficult and miserable process. 
Or to return to our former analogy, it is like set- 
ting a table for dinner, carefully arranging the 
dishes and silverware, and then only going into 
the kitchen to figure out what to cook to put into 
them. 


Writers fail chiefy because they pay more atten- 
tion to the shape of the pot than to its contents. 
I like to harp on this because it is responsible for 
my own escape from literary and financial failure. 


A friend once asked Aristophanes, the great 
Greek playwright, if his new play were finished. 
“Yes, it is,” he answered, “all but the writing.” 
That statement above all others puts writing in its 
proper place. If you think you have a story, write 
a synopsis of it first. Then you will be able to 
see exactly what it is that you have to offer, and 
you will be saved endless work, worry and disap- 
pointment. 


It is the real secret of successful writing. 
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THE STORY OF A NOVEL 
By Thomas Wolfe 

$1.25 (Charles Scribner and Sons: New York) 

Modestly, and in a straightforward manner, 
Thomas Wolfe outlines in this small volume the 
birthpangs experienced in producing his monu- 
mental novel, Of Time and the River. “It is,” 
he confesses at the outset, “a story of sweat and 
pain and despair and partial achievement. I don’t 
know how to write a story yet. I don’t know how 
to write a novel yet. But I have learned some- 
thing about myself and about the work of writing, 
and if I can, I am going to tell what it is.” 

Back in the days when Mr. Wolfe was editor of 
his college paper, he still thought he would event- 
ually become either a lawyer or a journalist. At 
Harvard he wrote several plays which were 
promptly rejected by the publishers. Then later, 
in London, he began his first book: how, why, or 
in what manner, he does not to this day know. 
He only knows that he wrote for hours by day, 
jotting his thoughts down in big ledgers which he 
bought for the purpose; and that by night he lay 
awake in his bed and thought over what he had 
written. Look Homeward Angel was published in 
New York two and one-half years later, and the 
young author received a check for five hundred 
dollars on the spot. The reviews, for the most 
part, were favorable. He was on his way. 

From this point on, however, things were to go 
less smoothly. In the first place, the praise he had 
received on the strength of his debut performance 
gave him a feeling of guilt and responsibility. 
There could be no turning back now. Yet where 
was the second book to come from? What if he 
should prove to be just one more flash in the pan— 
just one more promissory note which would never 
be met? 

While thus absorbed in the emotional vortex that 
his first book created, he got almost no work done 
on the second. He also faced a new problem. 
How is a man to get his writing done? How long 
should he work, and how often? In February, 
1930, he went abroad on a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
the question unanswered, the new novel not as yet 
begun. In Paris he was homesick and lonely, but 
somehow managed to work about five hours a day. 
In Paris, too, he realized for the first time the im- 
portance and amazing scope of the human mem- 
ory. His longing for home sent thousands of 
stray images and recollections moving before his 
mind. His memory worked day and night. And 
out of this “constant and almost intolerable effort 
of memory and desire, the material and structure 
of the books I now began to write were derived.” 
Sitting looking out on the Avenue de |’Opera, 
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Mr. Wolfe, in short, knew now that his task would 
be to find a suitable language for the expression 
of the shapes and colors of these images which 
were crowding feverishly before him. He knew, 
too, that progress for him would lie in the direc- 
tion of organization and coherent unity, once that 
language had been found. But for some months 
yet he was to work on blindly, driven tirelessly 
by the strong force of inspiration, producing noth- 
ing that, by the farthest stretch of imagination, 
could be called a novel. 

In 1931, Mr. Wolfe returned to America with 
three or four hundred thousand words of ma- 
terial, but without anything that could really be 
called a novel. Critics were growing impatient. 
Friends were posing the familiar question about 
his new book. When was it to appear? Taking 
a basement flat in the Syrian quarter of South 
Brooklyn, working with the tireless energy of a 
Balzac, he struggled first with the time element in 
the huge manuscript, then with the problem of 
design. “If I slept at night, it was to sleep an 
unceasing nightmare of blazing visions that swept 
across my fevered and unresting mind.” For three 
years he wrote like mad, feeling that he had cre- 
ated a labor so large and impossible that the energy 
of a dozen lifetimes would not suffice for its ac- 
complishment. Then, in December, 1933, his edi- 
tor informed him that his book was finished. He 
had written over 1,000,000 words—which, accord- 
ing to the author, was a mere “skeleton of a book.” 
Actually, however, as the editor pointed out, he had 
written two books: two complete and separate 
narrative cycles which should be published in- 
dividually. 

Months elapsed before the volume which was 
to be called Of Time and the River could be put 
into final shape. Months of drastic cutting and re- 
writing. Even when the book was at last in the 
hands of the printer, Mr. Wolfe was not convinced 
that he had finished it. With a sense of shame 
and failure he sailed for Europe on the eve of publi- 
cation. He felt that he had ruinously exposed 
himself as a piteous fool who had not the slightest 
degree of talent. 

The reviews at first cheered him, but soon the 
old feeling of defeat returned to torture his waking 
hours. He cabled New York for the truth and re- 
ceived it. The book was a phenomenal success. 
As an author, his reputation was established. As a 
man, he had no further reason for discontentment. 

Thus ends the story of a novel, written in that 
same swift, virile, and impassioned style that has 
made Thomas Wolfe one of the most stimulating 


and forceful writers of the present day. 
D. MacC. 

















Crumbs from the Editor’s Table 








A COLLECTION OF PATTERN STORIES 


Students of the highly remunerative pattern short 
story will be interested in a new collection reprint- 
ed from The Saturday Evening Post, exemplifying 
the type with admirable thoroughness. Miss Edith 
H. Walton, reviewing the collection in the Times 
Book Review, sums up their value in a very few 
words. “Their plots,” she writes, “click along 
with well-oiled precision; their humor, though ob- 
vious, is invariably sure-fire; they avoid the grosser 
forms of sentimentality and have a surface sophis- 
tication which matches the mood of the moment. 
Much ingenuity, moreover, has gone into the best 
of these tales. They are colorful, provocative, full 
of suspense; they introduce one to strange lands 
and strange predicaments: within their limits they 
are plausible and smoothly entertaining.” 

For the commercial-minded writer, criticism of 
these Post stories must end here. But, for the 
others, this is the point at which criticism must be- 
gin. There is little of life, of the deep wells of 
emotional life, in these mechanical yarns which 
bring such fancy prices to their creators. “The 
disturbing, perplexing stuff of actual life,” as Miss 
Walton goes on to remark, is simply not to be 
found. Characters are true to type, rather than to 
the more intricate patterns of human nature. 
Whereas life, as Schopenhauer once explained for 
all posterity, is tragic business, crowded with suf- 
fering and disillusionment, the world of the Post 
story is two dimensional and artificially illumi- 
nated. It is a world built up entirely of exteriors. 
The strange, incalculable behavior of human 
minds, the drama and struggle that goes on con- 
tinually in the dark, convoluted areas within the 
pot-shaped human skull, does not enter here. 
Characters in these stories know what they want, 
and get what they deserve. Their parts have been 
carefully rehearsed in their creator’s minds, and 
the possibility of false steps, or miscalculated 
reasoning, is absent. Problems are presented and 
solved, quite unlike the problems of life which haunt 
us through long years, and follow us frequently 
unsolved, or even unfaced, to the grave. The 
still, sad music of humanity does not often ring in 
the ears of the reader of the Post stories. What 
they hear is the highly-colored, pseudo-exotic mu- 
sic of the Rimsky-Korsakoff variety. 


All this the would-be Post writer must remem- 
ber. Heine’s famous remark to the effect that one 
must suffer and know the beautiful before one can 
write does not apply here. Rather, one must study 
and master the pattern in order to write for the 
commercial market. There is certainly no stigma 
attached to such activity, as our precious intellec- 
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tual authors are happy to believe. One may, le- 
gitimately, look upon one’s writing either as a 
business or as an artistic expression. If one suc- 
ceeds, from either outlook, well and good. But 
pretty early in one’s writing career one must de- 
cide and make the choice. 


A NOTE ON POLICY 


Certainly that holy-spirited tinker, John Bunyan, 
experienced no more difficulty in shaking his old 
enemy, Satan, from his dangling coat-tails than 
your editor is experiencing daily in trying to shake 
from his own unreasonable critics who insist that 
THE WRITER should cater to this or that class 
of readers. Let it be said here and now, indirectly 
to all of you, but more directly to the charitable 
gentleman who submitted the suggestion that the 
article by Louis Paul in the May issue somehow 
contradicted much that was said in another article 
in the same issue by Stewart Beach, that THE 
WRITER, like our distinguished poet, Walt 
Whitman, contains multitudes, and is consistent 
in what appears, to some, to be its very incon- 
sistencies. The consistent policy of the magazine— 
this for the benefit of new readers in particular— 
calls for articles of an instructive or inspirational 
nature on the subject of writers and writing. No 
individual, no organization, and certainly no liter- 
ary publication, can create and instill talent into 
the mind and heart of a would-be writer. Each 
man has his destiny to fulfil, and you can’t make a 
poet out of a man who is born with a natural fac- 
ulty for selling electric appliances. Nor, for that 
matter, can you make a good commercial writer 
out of an artist born with an ear for the lyrical 
quality of words. THE WRITER is a magazine 
for literary workmen. Such it has been for fifty 
years. Such it will continue to be under the pres- 
ent editorial regime. Pulp-writers, slick-writers, 
poets and essayists must be able to turn its pages 
with equal profit. If you aspire to write mechani- 
cal stories, you will find what you want in THE 
WRITER. On the other hand, if you believe that 
good short stories have little or no plot, and point 
to Checkov or any number of other distinguished 
examples to uphold your belief, you will still find 
what you want in this magazine. 


One of the most inane statements Emerson ever 
made was to the effect that inconsistency was the 
bugbear of little minds. Actually, no individual, or 
organization, or literary publication desires to be 
inconsistent in thought or policy. And certainly 
to maintain, as does THE WRITER, that so far 
as appealing to any one class of readers is con- 
cerned our policy is a complete absence of policy, 
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certainly to maintain that the interests of the 
magazine transcend group limitations and that its 
desire is simply to stimulate and direct men and 
women and youths who feel within their mortal 
bones the marrow of literary potentiality, certainly 
this is no inconsistency! 


HERE AND THERE 
Probably the fastest working author in the coun- 
try today is James H. Street, whose first book— 
“Look Away”—was written at the rate of about 
150 pages a week . . . Jessie Conrad, whose life of 
her husband was published recently by Dutton, is 
now at work collecting material for a movie ver- 
sion of the great novelist’s career . . . Frank 
Walton, whose spicy bit of journalism, “The Sea 
is My Workshop,” a memorable record of a life 
guard’s daily routine, is now in Hollywood earn- 
ing a few extra pennies in the movies—not writing 
for them, but acting in them. Mr. Walton was 
one of the more blood-thirsty pirates in Warner’s 
production of “Captain Blood.” Henning 
Haslund, author of “Men and Gods in Mongolia” 
and “Tents in Mongolia,” has just returned to his 
home in Sweden, following months in the wilder- 
ness. He found life much less dangerous in Asia, 
he says, than in his native land, for “the first thing 
I did when I came back was to smash with a 
motor lorry.” . . Cecil Roberts, noted English 
author now lecturing in this country, reveals that 
since the publication of the “Pilgrim Cottage” 
books he has had 387 guests and 7,000 callers at 
his Elizabethan home. When asked if this influx 
of admirers didn’t interfere with his work, Mr. 
Roberts replied: “Not materially. I go on working 
in perfectly terrible old clothes; people come along 
and ask, ‘Is Mr. Roberts in?’ I say ‘No,’ and they 
gO away again.” . . The success of Jeans and 
Eddington in the field of popular physics has given 
rise to a series of books by distinguished medical 
authorities, including Dr. Carrel’s “Man the Un- 
known,” and more recently Dr. Crile’s “The Phe- 
nomena of Life.” Let it be hoped that this latter 
series will contain less metaphysical poppycock, 
less philosophical nonsense, and more real, pene- 
trating analysis of life on this smallest of planets. 
. . Ina recent lecture in New York City, T. S. 
Stribling related a curious anecdote bearing on the 
imbecilities of our political machinery. It seems 
that a teacher was dismissed by the Department of 
Education of a certain city for incompetence. The 
teacher appealed to her friends. Her friends in 
turn appealed to a prominent banker. The banker 
carried his story to an executive of a utility com- 
pany in a distant city. The executive brought 
pressure to bear on the Mayor of the city in which 
the teacher had been working. The Mayor in turn 
brought pressure to bear on the Board of Educa- 
tion of that city, and as the result the teacher was 
fully reinstated. A pretty synopsis of our political 
burlesque-show. 
DONALD MacCAMPBELL. 
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Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Writers are advised never to submit a manu- 
script to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure 
and to study a sample copy. 

Each month we publish new manuscript market 
lists: such as: Short Fiction, Articles, Book Pub- 
lishers, Drama and Radio, Verse, Juveniles, British 
Markets, Trade Journals, etc., etc. 


OUTDOORS, SPORTING, HOUSE AND 
GARDEN AND WOMAN INTEREST 


* Indicates the markets that had not replied to 
our questionnaire at the time of this printing. In- 
formation given has been taken from the latest 
reports on file. 


OUTDOORS AND SPORTING 


The American Field—222 West Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (W) Uses mainly short articles on hunt- 
ing dogs, and pointer and setter field trials—up to 
1500 words. Also features, up to 3500 words. 
Hunting, fishing and natural history featured more 
abundantly in season. This journal employs a 
high-class style and stresses the betterment of 
sports rather than a commercial angle. Payment 
at the end of the month after publication; rate 
varies. It is advisable for writers to study sam- 
ple copies before submitting material. 


American Forests—1713 K St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M) $4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. Ovid 
Butler, Editor. Articles on trees, forests, forestry, 
outdoor recreation (fishing, hunting, hiking, camp- 
ing, mountain climbing, etc.), lumbering, true ex- 
periences, exploration, etc. Limit, 2500 words. 
Some verse (no payment). Stories must be facts 
or based on facts, and well presented in a popular 
style. They must move fast and be well illustrated. 
This is not a scientific magazine. Payment, % 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. Overstocked 
with fiction at the present time. 


American Lawn Tennis—500 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Published 15 times a year. $4.00 a 
year; 35 cents a copy. S. Wallis Merrihew, Editor. 
Articles, reportorial and general, on tennis—up to 
about 1500 words. Pays 3% cents a word, on pub- 
lication. 

American Motorist—American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, Penna. Ave. at 17th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M) $1.00 per year (not on sale at book 
stands). F. Kay Buschman, Editor. Short article 
with travel interest about unusual off-the-beaten- 
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track places—colorful and not the general guide- 
book type. Pays 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 
Not in need of material at this time—perhaps later 
in the summer. 

The American Rifleman—816 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. $3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. 
Laurence J. Hathaway, Editor. Technical mater- 
ial; hunting, gunsmithing, etc. No verse nor fic- 
tion. No fixed rates of payment, average about 
1 cent a word, on publication. Considerably over- 
stocked with material at the present time and ac- 
cepting very little. This is not an attractive market 
for free-lance writers as contributors must have 
an expert knowledge of subjects. 

Animal Life—11 St. Albans St., Toronto, On- 

tario, Canada. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. 
Mrs. F. E. Bevans, Editor. Animal stories and 
articles, 700 to 1500 words. Payment from $3.00 
to $10.00 an article. Manuscripts not returned un- 
less accompanied by envelope and Canadian stamps 
or money. 
Arcadian Life—Sulphur Springs, Texas. $1.50 a 
year; 25 cents a copy. Otto Ernest Rayburn, Edi- 
tor. Devoted to folklore, nature subjects and rural 
idealism. Some of the departments that use short 
articles are: Arcadian News Nuggets, Curious 
World, Legend-Land, Ozark Echoes, Tall Tales, 
and Looks at Books. Since most of the material 
is supplied by members of the staff, outsiders should 
query the editor before submitting manuscripts. 
It is essential to study the magazine and get the 
Arcadian slant before contributing. Only articles 
of exceptional merit are purchased. Pays % cent 
a word. 

Camping World—11 East 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. Reports no material needed. 

Collyer’s Eye & Baseball World—300 West 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. (W) $7.50 a year; 15 cents 
a copy. Frank Hicks, Editor. Uses material on 
all sports with emphasis on the turf. Unusual 
news angles, bordering on the flamboyant, which 
are not used or are overlooked by daily news- 
papers, are particularly desirable. Length limit, 
350 words. Does not use fiction or verse. Pay- 
ment during the first part of the month; rate de- 
pends on quality. Concisely written material pre- 
ferred as available space is limited. See copies of 
the magazine for prize contests. 

Dog World—Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. This publication is not in 
the market for manuscripts or photographs. All 
material is obtained through dog breeders or pre- 
pared by members of the staff. 

Field & Stream—578 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $2.50 a year; 25 cents a copy. Ray P. 
Holland, Editor. Non-fiction, 2500 to 3000 words. 
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Good photographs as illustrations. Verse rarely 


used. For prize contests, see magazine. Payment, 
1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 
Fishing Gazette—461 Eighth Ave., New York, 


N. Y. (M) $2.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. C. E. 
Pellissier, Editor. Publishes articles dealing with 
the commercial fisheries of the United States. 
Uses neither verse nor fiction. Payment at the 
rate of 1 cent a word; after publication. General 
comments: “Strongly recommend correspondence 
with editor prior to submission of material. Very 
little material being purchased.” 

Golfer and Sportsman—45 S. 7th St., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. (M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. Vir- 
ginia Safford, Editor and Publisher. “Most of 
our manuscript needs are filled by regular con- 
tributors. Occasionally we buy material—short 
sophisticated verse, but no fiction and few articles 
that are not on assignment basis.” 

Golfing—i4 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Monthly, April to August. Free circulation to 
300,000 golf club members. Herb Graffis, Editor. 
As circulation is confined entirely to golf club 
members, this publication is interested only in 
stories and articles having to do with the game. 
Fiction, up to 3000 words; no love interest, no 
miraculous holes-in-one and no monotonous de- 
tailed descriptions of golf matches. Articles of 
general interest to golfers—2000 words. Biography: 
be careful the person written up is a headliner in 
the golf world. Uses a very limited amount of 
poetry. Payment shortly after publication; no set 





The Writer's Special Market Lists 


Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


Sp Lan cekbWcunaueussensen May, 1936 
ger eee April, 1936 
a er March, 1936 
( ) Drama & Radio......... February, 1936 
( )Syndicates—Humor ..... January, 1936 
( ) Trade Journals ........ December, 1935 
( ) British Markets ....... November, 1935 
( )Greeting-Card Verse...November, 1935 
( ) Fiction (all lengths) ..... October, 1935 
[ SORE one deceuswet September, 1935 
( ) Book Publishers ......... August, 1935 
( ) Industry & Science ......... uly, 1935 
( ) House & Garden ........... July, 1935 
( ) Adventure & Mystery (Pulps) June, 1935 
IN THIS ISSUE: Sporting and Outdoor 
THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 

Pi cocnpevieeee’ for the Market Lists 


checked at 25 cents each. 











rate, at least 1% cents a word and average around 
2 cents. 

Horse & Jockey—2337 Devon Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. (M) $3.00 a year. Harvey Johnson, Editor. 
“We use little or no fiction but require articles by 
experienced people telling our readers how to play 
the races for profit, how to make the selections, 
racing systems, etc.” 

Motor Boat—63 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $2.00 a year; 20 cents a copy. Gerald Taylor 
White, Editor. Practical articles on various phases 
of boating—not over 2500 words. Articles must 
be written by experts as this publication goes to 
practical boat owners who want to know how to 
do things. A poor market for the writer who is 
not either a naval architect, a boat builder, or a 
boat owner. No fiction and no verse. Payment 
according to writer’s professional standing. 

Motor Boating—959 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy, except 
February number, which is $1.00. C. F. Chapman, 
Editor. Illustrated articles on motor boating and 
pleasures on the water. Two special numbers 
each year, the April Fitting-out number and the 
Show issue published in February. Pays on publi- 
cation; 1 cent a word, $3.00 for photos. 

*National Sportsman and Hunting and Fishing 
—275 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. Both maga- 
zines published monthly. W. H. Foster, Editor. 
National Sportsman, 10 cents a copy; Hunting and 
Fishing, 5 cents a copy. Lively, informally-told 
stories and articles, with the democratic spirit of 
the open spaces prevailing; 1000 to 1500 words. 
No fiction. Pays 1 cent to 4 cents a word, on 
acceptance. 

Nature Magazine—1214-16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. Rich- 
ard W. Westwood, Editor. Non-fiction: popular, 
illustrated natural history. Limit, 2500 words. 
Buying little in view of overstock. No verse; no 
fiction. 1 cent to 2 cents a word, on acceptance. 
It is advisable to query and to look at the maga- 
zine before submitting material. 

Outdoor Life—353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Outstanding 
hunting, fishing, camping and adventure articles, 
from 2000 to 3000 words, with good action photo- 
graphs. Personality and humorous articles. Short 
illustrated articles on angling, rifle, shotgun, dog, 
camping and boating departments. No verse. “Pay- 
ment highest in our field,” on acceptance. 

Popular Dogs—2009 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. (W) $2.00 a year; 20 cents a copy. Jose- 
phine Z. Rine, Editor. Well written, authoritative, 
technical articles on pure bred dogs and their in- 
terests; length, 200 to 1000 words. Pays 25 cents 
an inch; 15th of month following publication. 
Study a copy of the magazine before submitting 
manuscripts. 

Post Time—443 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl. 
(M) $3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. Mark Mellen, 
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Editor. Fiction and articles on horses, horse 
racing and turf characters—1500 to 3500 words. 
No verse. The editor reports “It is useless to 
submit stories written by men who do not under- 
stand racing. Our readers are familiar with the 
rules and practices of the sport and are quick to 
spot the work of one who does not know what he 
is writing about.” Payment for articles, which are 
generally written on assignment, is from 1 to 1% 
cents. 


Power Boating—Penton Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (M) $2.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. No 
fiction used. Verse seldom used. Technical and 
semi-technical articles on power boats and marine 
engines, equipment, navigation, naval architecture, 
etc. 1500 to 5000 words. This magazine is devoted 
100 per cent to owners of power boats and is pri- 
marily interested in articles of an informative 
character for the practical owner. Payment ap- 
proximately 1 cent a word for practical articles, on 
acceptance. 


The Rudder—9 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. William F. 
Crosby, Editor. Cruise articles, illustrated with 
photos; also articles on topics of interest to 
yachtsmen. Pays $10.00 per magazine page, on 
publication. (Overstocked at present.) 


Sports Afield—Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M) $1.00 a year; 15 cents a copy. P. K. 
Whipple, Editor. No fiction; no verse. Action 
stories of actual fishing or hunting trips, accom- 
panied by a good selection of photographs. Pay- 
ment 1 to 2 cents a word, on publication. 


The Sportsman—8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
(M) $4.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. Richard Ely 
Danielson, Editor. About forty per cent of manu- 
scripts published are submitted by free-lance writ- 
ers, sportsmen and subscribers. Material wanted 
from known experts in various fields of sport. Not 
in the market for fiction or verse. Payment, 15th 
of the month following publication. 


The Sportsman Pilot—515 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) $3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. 
Robert B. Renfro, Editor. Particularly interested 
in articles discussing the problems of private, non- 
commercial fliers; unusual flights by private fliers; 
unique uses of aircraft the world over; historical 
articles on aviation. Articles should be specific, not 
vague generalization, bringing in particular peo- 
ple, places and things. Style should be easy and 
friendly, almost conversational. No stilted treatises 
wanted. Rarely uses fiction. Uses a little light 
humorous or semi-humorous verse. Pays about 
1 cent a word, $2.00 to $5.00 for photos; on publi- 
cation. No payment for verse. 

The Spur—515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $4.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. Robert B. 
Renfro, Editor. Articles on sport, travel and per- 
sonalities—usually on order. Unusual and beauti- 
ful photographs, especially on sport and travel. 
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No fiction. 
stances. 

Turf and Sport Digest—511-13 Oakland Ave., 
Baltimore, Maryland. (M) $3.50 a year; 35 cents a 
copy. Edgar G. Horn, Editor. Fiction: turf and 
racing stories only—3000 to 5000 words. Stories 
must be authentic as to detail and of human inter- 
est. Careers of nationally known turf connections, 
etc. Non-fiction: all statements must be accurate 
—3000 to 5000 words. No verse. Payment % 
cents a word, on publication. This market recom- 
mends that all writers not familiar with its needs 
secure copies of the magazine and study types of 
material used before submitting manuscripts. 

HOUSE AND GARDEN 

The American Home—444 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. 
Mrs. Jean Austin, Editor. Non-fiction., 1500 
words, with photographs. Payment on publication. 

Antiques—40 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. Homer Eaton 
Keyes, Editor. Authoritative articles that offer 
some new information on some aspect of collect- 
ing. Uses neither fiction nor verse. Pays 1% to 
2 cents a word, on publication. 

Arts and Decoration—116 East 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) $3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. 
Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor. Articles on large 
and small houses, interior decoration, American 
gardens, art, music, literature. Payment on publi- 
cation; rate by arrangement. 

Better Homes and Gardens—Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, 1714 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
(M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Elmer T. 
Peterson, Editor. This magazine is published for 
gardened-home families in cities, towns, and sub- 
urbs. Articles on how to plan, build, furnish, and 
care for a home and how to care for a garden. 
Length, 1500 to 1800 words. No fiction, fashions, 
or beauty aids. No poetry except for special 
purposes, such as a frontispiece or special article. 
Payment, 2 cents a word and up; paid immediately 
on acceptance. 


*Canadian Homes and Gardens—481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. (M) $2.00 a year; 
25 cents a copy. J. Herbert Hodgkins, Editor. 
Articles must be all-Canadian and strictly to the 
house and garden slant. Approximately 2,000 
words. No fiction and no verse. Payment, ap- 
proximately 1 cent a word, on publication. 

The Country Home—250 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Special consideration given to short stories 
with honest farm situations, authentic agricultural 
backgrounds, and involving characters who are 
modern farm people; length not more than 4500 
words. Short articles that pertain to agriculture— 
new developments that might fit into the Farm 
Parade section, or stories of actual farmers who 
have done outstanding work; length not more than 
1500 words. General comments: “Study of the 
magazine is the best guide to type of material 


Payment varies according to circum- 
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used. It is better to query the editors concerning 
an idea before submitting manuscript.” 

Country Life—444 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. Mrs. 
Jean Austin, Editor. Articles on all phases of 
country living: architecture, interior decorations, 
gardening, sports, etc. Length, about 2500 words. 
No fiction; no verse. Payment on publication; 
rate varies. 

Flower Grower—Calcium, New York. (M) $2.00 
a year; 25 cents a copy. Madison Cooper, Editor. 
Notes, comments, and articles by real flower grow- 
ers, with pictures if possible. No long articles 
wanted. Limit, 1000 to 1500 words, less if possible. 
No fiction. No verse. No fixed rate of payment, 
but very modest honorarium only. Overstocked 
at present. 

Garden, Landscape & Architecture—Forbes Pub- 
lishing Co., 565 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. (M) 
$3.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. Articles on design, 
illustrated. Payment on publication. 

The Home Desirable—221 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. W. L. Benson, Editor. “All needs are 
now filled . . . we’re completely overstocked. Our 
staff is quite limited, and it will be weeks before 
we can get around to reading all the manuscripts 
now on hand.” 

Horticulture—300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Published twice a month. $1.00 a year; 
five cents a copy. E. I. Farrington, Editor. Mater- 
ial confined to articles on gardening or some phases 
of horticulture; length, 200 to 1000 words. Pays 
1 cent a word, on publication. 

House and Garden—420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) $3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. 
Richardson Wright, Editor. Articles on landscape 
architecture and interior decoration, architecture. 
Payment according to article, on acceptance. 

House Beautiful Combined with Home and Field 
—572 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. (M) $3.00 
a year (United States), 35 cents a copy. Arthur 
H. Samuels, Editor. Articles on building and con- 
struction, decoration and furnishings, and garden- 
ing. No fiction. No verse. Payment 2% cents 
a word; on acceptance. 

National Home Monthly—Bannatyne & Dag- 
mar, Winnipeg, Canada. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents 
a copy. L. E. Brownell, Editor. General short 
stories, 4000 to 7000 words. Serials, 40,000 to 
45,000 words. Feature articles well illustrated, 
3000 to 4000 words. Some verse as fillers. Usually 
pays on publication; no definite rate. 

New England Homestead—Springfield, Mass. 
(BiM) 60 cents per year; 5 cents per copy. J. G. 
Watson, Editor. Fiction needs small; an occasional 
short story, and serials. Limited amount of nature 
verses. Non-fiction needs are taken care of edi- 
torially or by special arrangements. Payment: 
about middle of the month following the month 
in which the material is used. This is a publication 
for rural New England; educational and instruc- 





tive in farming principles and care of farm home. 

Popular Homecraft—737 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Publishing ten times a year. $3.00 a 
year; 35 cents a copy. L. Day Perry, Editor. 
Description, step-by-step, of construction of articles 
in wood, leather, metal, etc., with pencil drawings 
and photographs. (Material must be sent flat, not 
rolled.) No fiction; no verse. Payment on pub- 
lication. 

Rural Progress Magazine—22 West Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. (M) 10 cents a copy. L. K. Childers, 
Editor. Fiction, 1800 words; articles, 2000 words. 
Some verse. Pays good rates on acceptance. 

Sunset Magazine—576 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Lou Richardson, Editor, reports: 
“Beginning with the February, 1936, issue of 
Sunset we made a definite change in the presenta- 
tion of our editorial material. While we still con- 
fine our editorial content to western home building, 
western gardening, vacations, western foods and 
housekeeping, we are approaching the subjects 
from a news angle. By ‘news’ we mean what a 
person wants to know at the time he wants to 
know it. . .Sunset is now sharply department- 
alized. Persons wishing to contribute should get 
a current copy of the magazine and write his ma- 
terial to fit into those departments.” 

Successful Farming—1714-24 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. (M) 50 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. 
Kirk Fox, Editor. Adventure stories, westerns, 
sea, sports—with love interest; women interest 
stories—with love element. Length, 4000 words. 
Articles on travel, economics, farm experience, 
farm science, home economics; 3000 words. Humor 
and jokes. Cheerful inspirational verse stressing 
beauty at hand rather than abstract; nothing over 
six stanzas at most. Payment on acceptance: “Ma- 
terial should be in our hands at least two months 
before issue for which it is intended. Rates from 
¥% cent to 3 cents a word. Fiction, 3 cents unless 
obviously padded. Verse, 25 cents a line. If there 
is such a thing as a truly humorous story we'd like 
to read it!” 

WOMAN INTEREST 
(See also House and Garden) 

Chatelaine—143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Byrne 
Hope Sanders, Editor. First-class fiction with 
woman’s’ interest—love, adventure, mystery. 
Length, up to 5000 words. Canadian articles on 
arresting controversial subjects. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. 

The Farmer’s Wife—55 East 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. (Q) F. W. Beckman, Editor. Short fiction, 
2000 to 5000 words; cheerful, romantic stories pre- 
ferred. Occasional features in the household field 
and of general interest (personalities, with suit- 
able photos); 1800 to 2500 words. Pays 1 cent, on 
acceptance. 

The Gentlewoman—154 West 14th St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) 25 cents a year; five cents a copy. 











Marion White, Editor. Stories with real heart ap- 
peal and emotional action—of interest to the home 
woman in the small town; 3000 to 5000 words. 
Also in the market for special feature articles of 
particular interest to women—women’s work, un- 
usual jobs for women, hobbies, etc. Pays % cent 
a word, on publication. 

Good Housekeeping—57th St., at 8th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) $2.50 a year; 25 cents a copy. 
William F. Bigelow, Editor. Short love stories— 
preferably young love. Articles are usually written 
on assignment. Two or three stanzas of verse with 
emotional appeal. Payment on acceptance; no set 
rate. 

Harper’s Bazaar—572 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $4.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. Fiction 
written from a sophisticated viewpoint, up to 5000 
words. Interested in clever verse, travel articles, 
and in good articles on timely subjects. Payment 
on acceptance. 

Household Magazine—8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kansas. (M) Nelson A. Crawford, Edi- 
tor. Stories of interest to women in small towns; 
1000 to 5000 words. Themes: romance, domestic 
life, adventure. This is a very limited market for 
articles: it is suggested that authors query the 
magazine before sending this type of material. Pays 
2 cents and up, on acceptance. 

Ladies’ Home Journal—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a 
copy. Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmor Gould, 
co-editors. Short shorts and occasionally longer 
short stories—4000 to 7500 words; serials, 40,000 
to 70,000 words. Non-fiction, 2000 to 5000 words, or 
non-fiction serials. Verse preferably short. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

McCall’s Magazine—230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Otis L. Wiese, Editor. Stories that are 
alert and wholesome; 5000 to 7000 words. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

Mother’s Home-Life—Winona, Minn. (M) Dor- 
othy Leicht and Frederick Leicht, Editors. Varied 
household articles; 1000 to 3000 words. Pays fair 
rates, on acceptance. Overstocked at present. 

Pictorial Review—222 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Herbert R. Maynes, Editor. (M) Short 
stories, serials and articles which will appeal to 
women the country over; an occasional poem. No 
fixed rate of payment but always offers good prices 
for good work. 

Vogue (incorporating Vanity Fair)—420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. Edna Woolman 
Chase, Editor. Articles on unusual travel, social 
activities, fashionable women’s interests; serious 
or humorous essays on fads and foibles, manners 
and interests of the day. Pays good rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Woman’s Home Companion—250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a 
copy. Gertrude B. Lane, Editor. Short stories; 
not more than 6000 to 7000 words. Serials: 60,000 
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to 80,000 words. Non-fiction: 1600 to 3000 words. 
Very little verse. Payment on acceptance. 

*Woman’s World—461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Ray Wallace, Manuscript Editor. Fic- 
tion adapted to interests of women living in small 
towns; 2000 to 5000 words. Payment on accept- 
ance. 

CURRENT MARKET NOTES 

The Adjuration Monthly—P. O. Box 13, Stone- 
ham Branch, Boston, Mass. A new magazine. 
Kenneth C. Wardwell, Editor. “Poetry on any 
subject of literary or intellectual interest. Publica- 
tion list is made up of titles and subjects definitely 
planned for as a result of the authors consulting 
our needs. However, you may inquire. Payment 
on publication.” 

Advance Educational Counsel—49B Kendus- 
keag Ave., Bangor, Maine. Ruth G. Van Buren, 
Editor. “We can use condensed material describ- 
ing clearly successful classroom devices and pro- 
jects used in high school English classes. We will 
also examine with view to publication book-length 
material with the same appeal. . . . In other words, 
we will examine anything that you think will be 
of interest to high school teachers of English. We 
cannot, unfortunately, promise prompt service in 
the consideration of manuscripts. We might use 
some short verse with the same appeal.” Payment 
for short material is at the rate of % to 1 cent a 
word, on publication. Book-length material is 
paid for semi-annually on a strictly royalty basis. 
The rate for poetry is $1 a column, or fraction 
thereof, on publication. 

American Humorist—6th and Minor Streets, 
Emaus, Penna. J. I. Rodale, Editor. Interested 
in short stories, 650 to 1000 words. Stories should 
tend to have a plot, and it is essential that they 
should have a more or less hilarious style. 

Better Verse and Cabin in the Pines have moved 
from Akeley, Minnesota, to R. R. 1, Box 63-D, Ti- 
gard, Oregon. 

The Crutch and Cane Magazine—Alfred St., P. 
O. Box 96, Detroit, Michigan. Harry E. Smithson, 
Editor. Interested in stories and articles, 1500 to 
2500 words, that concern the physically handi- 
capped—true stories of people who are making a 
success of their lives despite seemingly insur- 
mountable odds. Also interested in contacting 
writers who have a physical handicap. Pays a 
moderate rate, based on the merits, interest, and 
value of article to readers. 

Lady’s Book, a new magazine recently brought 
out by the Rodale Publications, Emaus, Penna., 
has been suspended indefinitely. 

The Redwood Monthly—P. O. Box 3293, San 
Francisco, California. Uses short fiction, from 
800 to 2000 words, with entertainment value the 
only criterion of acceptability. Pays ™% cent a 
word, on acceptance. Mr. V. James Chrasta, a 
California poet, is now poetry editor of the maga- 
zine. Mr. Chrasta requests that poetry contribu- 
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tions be mailed direct to him at Los Molinos, Cali- 
fornia. As yet the magazine does not pay for 
poetry; authors receive copies of the magazine and 
subscriptions. 

War Birds, a Dell Publication, is now being re- 
vived. Starting with the August issue, it is to be 
published on a regular schedule. Material is 
needed as follows: Novelettes, 10,000 to 12,500 
words, about air combat on the Western Front. 
Shorts, 5000 to 6000 words, about modern com- 
mercial aviation—something with the same appeal 
as that of “Ceiling Zero.” Shorts, 5000 to 6000 
words, about World War air combat. These should 
deal mostly with Western Front fighting, but a 
yarn with a different locale—the Italian front, etc. 
—will be welcomed occasionally. Some humorous 
shorts will be used. Articles, running about 2500 
words, on prominent pilots, either war aces or out- 
standing commercial flyers. Payment, except by 
special arrangement, will be a minimum of 1% 
cents a word, on acceptance. Miss Beatrice Jones, 
formerly with Munsey’s will be in charge of War 
Birds. Address: 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
fy a 

DISCONTINUED, SUSPENDED, ETC. 

ASSOCIATION MEN, New York, discontin- 
ued; THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ NEWSPAPER, 
New York, suspended; THE CENTAUR, Wash- 
ington, D. C., discontinued; CONNECTICUT 
ECHO, Woodmont, Conn., suspended; HOLI- 
DAY, Washington, D. C., discontinued; THE 
GUILDSMAN, Detroit, Michigan, temporarily 
suspended; THE SOUTHERN REVIEW, Jack- 
son, Miss., discontinued (not to be confused with 
The Southern Review of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
an active publication); SUPER DETECTIVE 
STORIES, New York, out of business for a year; 
YOUNG MACCABEE, New York, suspended; 
WORLD FRIENDS, Nashville, Tenn., discon- 
tinued. 

Mail has been unclaimed from the following 
markets: THE AGNOSTIC PUBLISHERS, 
New York; AMERICAN COLLECTIVIST, 
New York; THE AMERICAN VILLAGER, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; ANCHOR MAGAZINE, 
Glendale, N. Y.; BIG BOOK WESTERN, New 
York; EYNCOURT PRESS, Chicago; GATE- 
WAY, Los Angeles; MOHAWK PRESS, New 
York; ROAD HOMES, Syracuse, N. Y.; SEVEN 
ARTS PUBLISHING CO., New York; TROT- 
TER AND PACER, New York. 





PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 











NEW OFFERS 
The Berkeley Playmakers are offering a first 
prize of $25 and a second prize of $10 for the two 
best one-act plays submitted for production for 
the season of 1936-37. Closing date is September 
1, 1936. Rules of the contest must be obtained be- 






fore submitting manuscripts. Address: Mrs. Ber- 
tha M. Lester, Secretary, 1533 Posen Ave., Berke- 
ley, California. 

The Chattanooga Writers’ Club announces a first 
prize of $10, and second, third, fourth and fifth 
prizes of $5 each for the best poems submitted in its 
annual nature poem contest—The Elberta Clark 
Walker Memorial Prize. Poems must be original 
and unpublished, and submitted anonymously, 
with name and address inside a sealed envelope 
that contains the title of the poem on the outside. 
Length must not exceed 72 lines. One entry to a 
contestant. Closing date is November 1, 1936. 
Send manuscripts to Mrs. J. H. Guenther, Chair- 
man, 121 Rindgeside Road, Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see. 

Little, Brown & Company announce the first 
novelette prize contest ever conducted by an Amer- 
ican publisher with book publication the aim. This 
publishing house will pay $2500 as an advance on 
account of royalties, for book rights alone, for the 
most interesting unpublished work of fiction, be- 
tween 15,000 and 35,000 words in length, submitted 
before January 1, 1937. The judges will be Bernard 
DeVoto, literary critic and author, James Hilton, 
who wrote “Good-bye, Mr. Chips,” and Alfred R. 
McIntyre, president of Little, Brown & Company. 
For full particulars write Novelette Prize Contest; 
Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

MacFadden Publications, Inc., announce a new 
true story contest, called the “Short Romance Con- 
test,” carrying prizes amounting to $10,000. All 
stories must be written in the first person and be 
based on facts that happened in the lives of the 
writers or of people whom they know. Length 
should be between 2500 and 4500 words. Contest 
closes June 30, 1936. For full particulars write to 
Macfadden Publications, Short Romance Contest, 
Dept. 26C, P. O. Box 490, Grand Central Station, 
New York, N. Y. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vermont, is again offer- 
ing four fellowships to writers. The fellowships 
include regular expenses to the eleventh annual 
session of the Conference which opens August 
20th, 1936. Theodore Morrison, Director, 8 Mason 
St., Cambridge, Mass. The Conference also offers 
prizes in the form of reduction of fees to mem- 
bers other than “Fellows.” Requests for informa- 
tion, except about fellowships, should be ad- 
dressed to Richard L. Brown, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont. 

Harper & Brothers are offering a prize of $7,500 
for the best novel submitted to their eighth bien- 
nial Harper Prize Novel Competition closing Feb- 
ruary 1, 1937. A circular of particulars will be 
sent to anyone who addresses a request to the 
publishers at 49 East 33rd St., New York City. 
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The 


Grammarian’s Corner 











Mc writers are rather hazy about the use of 
himself, herself, and similar pronouns. In the 
past month the department has received several re- 
quests for a discussion of this problem, so here we 
go. Self, in general, is a ticklish word. Fowler, in his 
English Usage, devotes some space to the correct 
application of these pronouns, but unfortunately 
the aspects of the problem which he treats most 
specifically are not the ones which as a rule give 
writers the most trouble. 

Let’s consider here the use of these pronouns 
for emphasis. It should be borne in mind, when 
using himself, herself, themselves, and the like, for 
emphasis, that there is also a common grammatical 
construction which makes them reflexes when 
used with a verb. Therefore, such sentences as 
the following, culled from the manuscripts of estab- 
lished writers, are—considering the intended mean- 
ing in each case—ungrammatical: 

He carried a glass of water over himself. 

He said that if he gave them more he could not 

eat himself. 

When they were finished with their whiskey, the 

barkeeper drank himself. 

In each case, if emphasis is really needed, it is 
possible to make it grammatically correct by 
placing the emphatic pronoun directly after the 
pronoun it emphasizes, as: they themselves, he 
himself, etc. This is a point which the Grammar- 
ian cannot stress too heavily or too frequently. 
Try to remember it this time! 


QUESTION: Should one say: “It is impossible 
to do this in a week end, much less one day.” A 
friend tells me that it should be “much more” but 
this sounds very strange. Please explain. AMY 
G. DAVISON. 

ANSWER: Grammatically your friend is correct. 
What you mean is that it is “much more” impos- 
sible to do it in one day than it is to do it in one 
week-end. But it sounds very strange because 
what you mean to say, and what the Grammarian 
recommends, is: “It is not possible to do this in 
one week-end, much less (possible) in one day.” 


QUESTION: Does one say “me going” or “my 
going” in this sentence: “I am sure he would not 
like my (me) going off this way.” JOHN FISCH- 
ER. 


ANSWER: The going here is a noun object, 
practically speaking, and it is your going off that 
he dislikes. On the other hand, he might not like 
you (when) eating, if for example you were messy. 
But he could no object to your eating. The par- 
enthetical when, that can rarely be inserted, is the 
only justification for leaving out the possessive in 
such cases. 
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DUTCH UNCLE 
(continued from page 184) 
the story structure, should be worked out in 
the beginning. There should be no extraneous 
detail which needs a lengthy clearing up after 
the climax has been reached. 
Theme 

In addition to the technical parts which con- 
stitute the short story, every story should have 
a theme. There should be an underlying idea 
which represents more than the mere physical 
part of the story. It is not enough that the 
reader sees the characters reacting to situa- 
tions; the reader should be made to feel that 
the thought pervading the work is of more im- 
portance than the work itself. It is difficult 
today for a new writer to interest an editor in 
a story unless the work offers a theme which 
is important. 

It will be found that if as much time is given 
to the advance preparation of a story as to the 
actual writing, the finished product will discard 
its loosely constructed appearance which speaks 
of the amateur and take on a professional air 
demanding editorial attention. 

* * * * 


WHITE 

(continued from page 180) 
or for easier transitions. Both of these di- 
visions of description are, of course, employed 
in every yarn. 

The modern short story uses a great deal of 
ordinary exposition, and a reasonable amount 
of description, but it stresses more a combina- 
tion of the two forms in what is called (depend- 
ing upon the emphasis) either “expository de- 
scription” or “descriptive exposition.” In this 
“third” compositional form exposition is found 
to be full-flavored with description, and par- 
ticularly important to note is that virtually 
every descriptive passage is shot through with 
the action or feel of exposition. The result 
is not merely informational motion on the one 
side and pleasant colored photography on the 
other, but a very real moving picture. 

The American reader demands that his yarns 
in the popular magazines present a stirring 
synthesis of sensory appeals. He may not 
know it, but the story which interests and holds 
him most has a plot or characterization struc- 
ture boldly galvanized by a shrewdly conceived 
mixture of pictorial exposition and dynamic 
description. 
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WILLIAMS 
(continued from page 172) 


17 is the original situation restated. The 
mind obviously begins here to tire and wander ; 
and 18, 19, 20 and 21 again indicate random 
useless gropings at the end of the day’s work 
before the worker realized his own fatigue. 

The star, indicating material used in the final 
story, is not used in the notes that follow; since 
they were all—or almost all—finally useful. 


FOURTH DAY 


1. Plant the clew—File in pocket. 

2. (A) Aviator seeking embezzler sights 
smoke in cabin. 

(B) He lands, approaches door; and a 
bear trap closes on his leg. 

(C) Voice commands him to throw gun 
away. 

(D) He throws it into lake. 

(E) Negotiations—and bribe. 

(F) Embezzler departs, laughing. 

(G) He gets... 

(G) Embezzler sinks plane. 

(H) He goes to office. 

(1) He makes his bargain. 

( J] ) He returns to show the place. 

(K) He is arrested—by the cop. 

(L) Explanation. Opened bear trap, 
recovered gun, tramped across 
country and lay in wait. 

3. (A) Embezzler in flight wrecks his 
plane. Sees pursuer coming. Sets 
bear trap. 

(B) Aviator cop—plaster cast, sights 
smoke, lands, into trap. (Plant 
Three Spectacles fiction gold 
mine. ) 

(C) Bargain to tell about gold mine for 
freedom. 

(D) Gorgon’s office. Embezzler ap- 
pears incog. Makes deal. (Retro- 
spect plane found). 

(E) At Three Spectacles, dig for mine, 
suspense, cut time short, cop ap- 
pears and takes command. 

(F) Explanation, conclusion. 

1—That file again! The girl had died, dur- 

ing the night; but the file uttered this last ex- 
piring gasp today. 

2—A, B. C, etc—Now suddenly (on the 

fourth day of thinking) the story takes form. 





The schedule of the action here appears almost 
as it was finally used. The notes now mean 


much more than they say. For instance: “(D) 
He throws it (gun) into lake” included the 


thought that he did this to keep the weapon 
away from the embezzler, and that he noted 
the spot so that he could later recover it. See L. 


Likewise in E, where the reference to a bribe 
appears. This harks back to the First Day, 
“5 B—The pursuer bribes the criminal with in- 
formation.” The story was by this time clearly 
in mind. The aviator (policeman) would buy 
his freedom—or try to buy it—by telling the 
location of a gold mine, himself planning to 
reach the spot in time to trap the embezzler 
when he should come looking for the mine. 
See L—“lay in wait.” That is, at the site of 
the mine. 


F—Here is the original situation, which 
started all the trouble. “One man leaves an- 
other, helpless, to die.” 


G—tThere was a false start; so there is a sec- 
ond G. The note means that the criminal sinks 
the policeman’s plane, obviously to cover his 
own tracks. But when the story came to be 
written, there was no space to describe the em- 
bezzler’s movements after he left his victim. 
It seemed more effective to pick him up, in- 
cognito, in the Gorgon’s office. So this incident 
of sinking the plane was not used. 


3—The final outline here takes shape. Note 
that once the story elements fell into place (2, 
A to L inclusive), additional detail came fast. 
Thus in 3—A, for the first time, the reason for 
the criminal’s being in the wilderness is de- 
cided ; and the stage is set for a quick jump into 


action. In 3—B the plaster cast finally displaces 
the file ; and also the gold mine, a real gold mine 


heretofore, now becomes a fictitious one. The 
change was made because for the captured po- 


liceman to have so patly on tap the location of 
a real gold mine seemed sure to weaken the 


credibility of the story. 


After 3—A to F, the choice of title, and the 
selection or invention of names for the charac- 
ters required only a few minutes. The writing 
began on the fifth day, the first draft was finish- 
ed on the sixth. The seventh day, spent in re- 
vision, made it clear that the ending was weak. 
The eighth day was spent in juggling the ending 
in an attempt to make it more effective ; but the 
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idea that the gold mine, in which not even the 
policeman believed, should turn out to be a 
reality, did not arrive till the ninth day. Its ar- 
rival made it possible to finish the story, save 
for a last revision after final typing, on that day. 


* * * . 


(If you are unable to secure a copy of the 
Saturday Evening Post of May 23rd, in which 
the story “Three Spectacles” appeared, we 
shall be glad to send you a copy without 
charge.) —The Editors. 





JAMESON 
(continued from page 174) 


semblances of men and women to fill his pages 
and pockets. The impulses that actually move 
men and women to acts of devotion, meanness, 
cruelty, self-sacrifice, heroism, are only guessed 
at by him. And he or she will naturally make 
the more accurate guesses where his or her own 
sex is involved. 

But these profound impulses are human, 
common to both sexes, and the exquisite pain 
of genius is to feel them at their most intense 
moment, and expose them with unflinching 
truth. Compare the male characters invented 
by that highly talented writer, Charlotte Bronte, 
with the male characters in “Wuthering 
Heights.” Emily Bronte may never have no- 
ticed that men’s clothes differ from women’s, 
but she knew by experiencing it the rage of 
male jealousy, anger, and tenderness, and it 
is there in her novel, pressed out living. Again, 
compare Arnold Bennett’s shrewd gossiping 
chatter about the little tricks of domesticated 
women with the terrible exposure of the phy- 
sical woman in Joyce’s Marion Bloom. 

Both instances suggest another characteristic 
of genius—exuberant nervous vitality, which 
may last through more than a normal lifetime, 
as in William Blake, or may burn out its pos- 
sessor in a few years. Vitality from this source 
can take the place of bodily robustness. Per- 
haps it always happens that nervous vitality is 
fed by the other, and that we only do not no- 
tice it when a man as strong as a giant is in 
question. It is, one hopes, needless to add that 
the nervous vitality of genius has no other re- 
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lation with the gross physical vitality which en- 
courages Mr. and Miss Soandso to continue 
writing the same book or painting the same pic- 
ture year after year. 

Have we the right, except as a pardonably 
exaggerated grace, to speak of a great chef as 
a genius? Well, why not?—since genius is 
quick to see what surprise and satisfaction come 
from bringing together opposites and incongru- 
ities. It is perhaps the same habit of mind 
which notices that soles can be prepared with 
a sauce of wine and white grapes, and notices 

“A bracelet of bright haire about the 
bone,” or 
“The sound of horns and motors 
which shall bring 
Sweeney to Mrs. Porter in the 
spring.” 

To speak of “a genius for friendship” goes, 
on the other hand, a little too far. A talent for 
friendship, yes. But it is only a talent, for it 
could as easily be debased to acting or diplo- 
macy, making its owner a glove to fit any hand. 
But here I recall James Boswell. If it had not 
been for his determination to be a friend, we 
should never have known that he was a genius. 











Take The Advice Of 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“When aspiring writers ask me for 
advice I have but one answer—‘Subscribe 
to The Writer.’ ” 
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Boston 
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The Contributor’s Column 











ESLIE BENSON has served as correspond- 

ent for the Associated Press, the International 
News Service and the Universal Service. He has 
covered many major sporting events, including 
the All-Star baseball games, the National Air 
Races, the Ohio Conference football games, and 
the Big Six track meets). STORM JAMESON 
is one of the most popular women novelists now 
writing in England. She was born in Whitby, 
educated at Leeds University, and has served in 
the past as dramatic critic, editor, copy-writer and 
publisher. She is married and has one son. Among 
her novels are, “In the Second Year,” “The Lovely 
Ship,” “Farewell to Youth,” “A Richer Dust,” 
“That Was Yesterday,” “Women Against Men,” 
“Company Parade,” and “Love in Winter.” HAR- 
OLD S. KAHM began writing at the age of 
twelve. Since that time he has contributed to 
more than forty magazines, and has won recog- 
nition through two novels and a volume of non- 
fiction. At present he is specializing in travel 
articles. SINCLAIR LEWIS, the first 
American to win the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
is probably the outstanding novelist in the country 
today. Born in Sauk Center, Minnesota, he spent 
a typical boyhood in the middle-west, and then 
came east to Yale. He began his literary career 
by writing verse and jokes for “Life” and “Puck.” 
“Main Street” first brought Mr. Lewis’ name be- 
fore the public, and from that day to this it has 
stayed there. He lives with his wife and son on 
a farm in Vermont. LOUIS PAUL informs us 
that Doubleday, Doran are publishing in the fall 
a volume of his short stories, to be called “Apart 
From Others.” Since winning the O. Henry 
Memorial Award, Mr. Paul has appeared regularly, 
and with incredible frequency, in the better Ameri- 
can periodicals. UPTON SINCLAIR is known 
all over the world as the author of a vast number 
of novels, most of them dealing with the contrast 
of social classes. “The explanation of this,” he 
writes, “is that, from the first days I can remem- 
ber, my life was a series of Cinderella transforma- 
tions; one night sleeping on a vermin-ridden sofa 
in a lodging-house, and the next night under silken 
coverlets in a fashionable house. It was always a 
question of one thing—whether my father had the 
money for that week’s board. No Cophetua or 
Aladdin in fairy-lore ever stepped back and forth 
between the hovel and the place as frequently as 
I.” EDWARD WEEKS is editor of The Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press, a member of the editorial board 
of THE WRITER, and author of a recent book, 
“This Trade of Writing.” Educated at Cornell, 
Harvard and Cambridge Universities, Mr. Weeks 
early attracted the attention of Ellery Sedgwick 
who brought him to Boston as assistant editor of 


the Atlantic Monthly. It is a high tribute to his 
combined powers of business acumen and literary 
judgment that the Press, which has been under 
his direction since 1928, has literally doubled its 
production. TRENTWELL MASON WHITE 
is editor-in-chief of the Pitman Publishing Com- 
pany, author of several successful books on 
writing, and a member of the editorial board of 
the magazine. The present article is one in a 
series which has been running over a period of 
several months in THE WRITER. BEN AMES 
WILLIAMS, as one of the most popular authors 
in the country, needs little introduction to estab- 
lish his identity. 


PAUL 
(continued from page 178) 


is no more a requisite than shellac on a Rem- 
brandt. Genius has now and then been ne- 
glected, but never forever. If neglected at all 
it is by those men, empty of imagination, who 
are more occupied by the tie than the neck. 
The garbage that passed for criticism in 
Keats’ day had no more effect on his deathless 
lines than the countless appreciative volumes 
written since. The only measure of art is the 
vision it makes us feel. 

If dogmatism is the fad, then do not believe 
that the great short story is a distillation of 
reality any more than it is an excursion in 
symbolism or an exercise in rambling ecstasy. 
Do not believe it is truth, pure and simple, no 
matter how sweet, however gangrenous. Do 
not accept the tenet that the velvet prose is 
an essential of art if it is used to cloak paucity 
of thought. Do not be fooled by the impact 
of cheap fidelity, for it creates nothing ; neither 
cynicism nor faith is its measure. Do not be 
misled by pretty romance that makes the heart 
yearn for something which is not there. Do 
not be taken in by clever craftsmanship; it is 
the disguise of dormant imagination. The 
great short story may indeed call on all of these 
strokes and colors to paint its vision—none of 
them is an integral necessity. Take no ex- 
ample of this or any other author’s stories as 
a work of art unless its impact creates its dream 
beyond mere skill. Such stories are still rare. 
The writer each time can only modestly try. 
The best that his failures can do is to enter- 
tain, a mean accomplishment only if he does 
not try again. 








